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PREFACE. 



Feeling, as I do, how greatly the value of this 
pamphlet, if it have any, has been enhanced by the 
contribution of so eminent an actuarial authority as 
Mr. T. E. Young, it is, perhaps, as well to say that 
Mr. Young and myself have worked out our conclu- 
sions on independent lines, our only conscious 
agreement being that the schemes for Assisted State 
Pensions, recently put before the public, were un- 
workable, inefficient, and without adequate financial 
basis. I do not think that the general conclusion at 
which we independently arrive is very different. We 
both find ourselves looking towards the same goal — a 
universal provision of which all citizens shall have the 
benefit. Only Mr. Young dwells more upon the un- 
wisdom of allowing such benefit to be shared equally 
by the socially worthless and the socially worthy ; 
while I have insisted rather that increased and 
united efforts should be made — as society's due 
— to reclaim the * submerged tenth ' and persons void 
of character, and so to make them worthy citizens ; 
that, by having some provision made for them, when 
working days were over, liope might be brought into 
their lives, and hopelessness, the cause of so much 
paralysis of thrift, taken away. The more I looked 
at it, the more Mr. Charles Booth's proposal impressed 
itself upon me. I had not at first seen Mr. Ralph 
Hardy's suggestions. Should so good a judge hold 
similar views in regard to the bearing of ' free ' State 
Pensions upon Friendly Societies, I shall consider 
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vi Preface. 

the position I have taken as greatly strengthened. (I 
now find that such is the case.) 

I have not dwelt upon the practice of other countries, 
for the all-sufficient reason, as it appeared to me, that 
the foreign workman is not the British workman. 'As 
regards Germany, we have the testimony of Dr. 
Hasbuch, a well-known German economic writer, who, 
while advocating assisted compulsory State Insurance 
for his own country, adds: *The Englishman is no 
abstract, doctrinaire German, untrained in action, dis- 
inclined to action, niggardly through poverty.' With 
respect to the French workman, the English delegates 
at the International Trades Union Conference which 
met in Paris, found him looking to the State to work 
out his economic salvation, and having no conception 
of those voluntary and spontaneous forces of associa- 
tion and combination with which we are familiar in 
this country. And should success ultimately attend 
the introduction of State Insurance into Switzerland, 
it by no means follows, from a special and peculiar 
instance (unfitted from its very character for appli- 
cation to other countries), that it will succeed in Great 
Britain. 

I have to tender my best thanks to Mr. Young for 
very kindly reading proofs, and to the Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian for allowing me to make use of 
one or two articles which had appeared in that paper. 

J. F. W. 

KiLviNGTON Rectory, 
Nottingham, 

February^ 1892. 

Note. 

This book was in the press before the announcement appeared 
that Mr. Chamberlain intended to contribute a paper, in fuller 
exposition of his scheme, to a periodical. If a second edition 
should be called for, the details of that paper may probably be 
discussed, though, presumably, no modification of the general 
principles and criticisms here offered to the public will be 
required. 
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PENSIONS AND PAUPERISM. 



To a student of the history of the English people 
the present phase of State Socialism should be one 
of absorbing interest. In the closing years of the 
nineteenth century he will find much to remind him 
of the same period in the eighteenth century. 

In examining into the character of the different 
schemes for State Pensions, I propose to confine 
myself strictly to the subject in hand, and not be 
tempted to enter upon the larger one of full National 
Insurance, under which it has been proposed that the 
State should set up the machinery for sickness 
insurance, as well as pensions for old age. And my 
purpose in making use of the historical method is 
to show that the movement is by no means a novel 
one, or altogether of German extraction. 

The earliest, apparently, of these proposals was 
made in 1773, in the form of a Bill, introduced into 
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8 Pensions and Pauperism. 

Parliament by Mr. Dowdeswell, M.P., ' for the better 
support of Poor Persons in certain circumstances ; 
to grant Annuities for life upon 'Purchase, and under 
certain restrictions.* I give a brief summary of its 
principal clauses : 

* The plan for granting annuities to frugal and 
industrious persons shall be carried into effect in all 
parishes in England and Wales, where there shall be 
Churchwardens or Overseers of the Poor. 

' The Rector, Vicar, Churchwarden, and Overseer 
are authorized to receive sums of money from such 
persons for annuities, to commence at such future 
period as they may choose. 

' The person applying must have a legal settlement 
in the parish. 

* If the persons applying wish, the amounts paid 
may be made inalienable. 

' The sums paid are to be invested in 3 per cent. 
Consols. 

' Charitable persons may leave money to increase 
annuities. 

*The Rector, Churchwarden, and Overseer are 
authorized to invest the fund. 

' Any deficiency in the payment of the annuities 
to be made good out of the Poor Rate.'* 

The financial part of the scheme was prepared by 
* From leaflet issued by National Provident League. 
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Pensions and Pauperism. 9 

Dr. R. Price, the well-known founder of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company. It received the energetic 
support of Burke, and appears to have passed the 
Commons, but to have been thrown out by the 
Lords. The special feature is that of the collateral 
security of the rates. We need not, however, stay 
to .discuss its merits, as an extended scheme was 
introduced fourteen years afterwards (1787) by Mr, 
Mark Rolle, M.P. for Devonshire (afterwards Lord 
Rolle), for 'the more Comfortable Subsistence for the 
Poor, and the Diminution of the increasing Rates.' 
Here, too, the financial sponsor was Dr. Price. 

The principle of the scheme was to establish one 
general fund throughout the kingdom, which was to 
be raised by making it obligatory on the part of the 
rich to become contributors for the benefit of the 
poor, and to oblige the poor, whilst young and in 
health, to contribute towards their own support when 
disabled by mishap, accident, or age.* This attempt 
at State Socialism was also doomed to failure, and 
was succeeded by a policy of repression, dictated by 
the fear that combinations of the working-classes 
were dangerous to the stability of government, as 
understood by the governing class, whose sentiments 
on the subject were well interpreted by the then 
Bishop of Rochester : ' He did not know what the 

* * Parliamentary History of England,* vol. xxvi., p. 1062. 
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10 Pensions and Pauperism. 

mass of the people in any country had to do with 
the laws, but obey them.'* The question was not 
raised again in Parliament till 1837, when Lord 
Lansdowne proposed to assist existing and future 
Friendly Societies out of the rates to a proportion 
not exceeding 25 per cent, of the annual contributions 
of the members. 

A scheme, however, remarkable for its wide con- 
ception, and the thoroughness of its socialistic 
tendency, sprang into existence from a very different 
quarter. It was called *a plan for ameliorating the 
condition of man by creating in every nation a 
national fund to pay to every person when arrived 
at the age of 21 years the sum of £1$ sterling, to 
enable him (or her) to begin the world, and also 
;£'io sterling per annum during life to every person 
then living at the age of 50 years, and to all others 
when they arrived at that age, to enable them to live 
in old age without wretchedness, and go decently 
out of the world.' The fund was to be created by 
taking, on the death of every individual, 10 per cent, 
of his property as due to society , and from 5 to 12 
per cent, more if there were no near relations, in pro- 
portion as the next-of-kin was nearer or more remote. 
This proposal bears the name of Thomas Paine 
and the date of 1795, and is the only one inter- 

* * Parliamentary History of England,' vol. xxxii., p. 258. 
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national in its scope that I have been able to dis- 
cover. 

Again, so recently as 1869 (when there was a 
growing feeling in favour of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the condition, 
financial and otherwise, of Friendly Societies of all 
kinds), Major Corrance (M.P. for East Suffolk), in an 
elaborate speech from his place in Parliament, called 
attention to the existing state of pauperism and 
vagrancy in England, and the principles on which 
the Poor Law was administered. Referring to 
Friendly Societies, Major Corrance stated that 
* already they supported their members in times of 
sickness, but he would like to see them brought to 
such a state of perfection as to provide superannua- 
tion for members aged 60 or 65,' and the speaker 
advocated ^ State assistance in quarters where most 
required.' 

Enough has been written to show that the ideas 
at present in vogue as regards State aid in the 
matter of the mutual insurance of the labour classes 
are by no means novel, though we have much ground 
for thankfulness that the schemes which received the 
imprimatur of Dr. Price came to nought, seeing that 
the monetary calculations on which the scales of pay- 
ments were based were totally unreliable, being of a 
piece with those under which, in the matter of Govern- 
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ment annuities, the country lost ;£'2,ooo,ooo before 
the error was rectified. * It is quite impossible/ writes 
the author of the * Progress of the Nation/ * that any 
similar series of blunders could have been committed 
by any private persons, or association of individuals, 
whose vigilance would have been sufficiently pre- 
served by their private interest ; and it is disgraceful 
that the Government, which could have at all times- 
commanded the assistance of the most accomplished 
actuaries, should have fajlen into them. It is yet 
more disgraceful, that after the evil had been dis- 
covered and pressed upon its notice, so many years 
were suffered to elapse before any step was taken 
to put a stop to the waste of public money.* 

It may be as well to take mental note of this 
pregnant comment for future reference. 

We come now to a consideration of a number of 
more or less formulated proposals for securing State 
Pensions to the aged that at present occupy the field. 

The scheme that has been longest before the public 
is that of Canon Blackley, the original importer of 
Bismarckian State Socialism, in the form of full-bodied 
National Provident Insurance. But I gather from 
a leaflet issued by the National Provident League 
that the promoter has dropped the sick-pay part of 
his proposal in deference to the decision of the Select 
Committee, which held an inquiry upon it during three 
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Parliaments (1885-87) ; while from an account of an 
interview given in Help* a journal of social science, 
the Canon himself puts to the front, as his reason, 
* the interested opposition of the Friendly Societies, 
very many of which are utterly unsound, and should 
be extinguished at once by any Government that 
ventured to do its duty to the public at large/ 

But we must not travel too fast. The considerable - 
measure of favour with which the Blackleyan pro- 
posals have been received in this country is due to 
the new direction which Prince Bismarck gave to the 
social system of legislation instituted by Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. f This new direction was deter- 
mined by the disorganizing effects of the Franco- 
Prussian War. After a temporary economic and 
social advance, or rather an inflatus caused by the 
sudden advent of new supplies of money and un- 
earned prosperity, there came a disastrous collapse 
and great distress among the peasantry and other 

* June, 1 891. 

t For full and most lucid treatment of the German Laws of 
National Provident Insurance, the reader must go to *The 
German Law of Insurance (1889) against Invalidity and Old 
Age,' by T. E. Young, a Vice-President of the Institute of 
Actuaries ; a paper read before the Institute of Actuaries, 
London, 1891. Mr. Young's history, analysis, and criticism are 
so searching and thoughtful, that I shall not attempt to go over 
the same ground again. The pamphlet itself should alike be 
read by believers and unbelievers in the panacea of State 
Socialism. 
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ranks of the labour community. Prince Bismarck 
turned for remedial measures to the adoption of 
protection and State Socialism. By adopting the 
latter policy he doubtless had in view the forestalling 
of the influence of growing socialistic principles. 
A basis on which to build already existed in the 
compulsory membership of Sick Relief Societies, 
which had been in operation in Prussia ever since 
1854. On December ist, 1884, the Sickness Insurance 
Law of the preceding year came into force, by which 
' a labourer must compulsorily become a member of 
a local sick fund, a factory sick fund, a building sick 
fund, a mining sick fund, or a voluntary relief fund. 
The employer, as a rule, is required to pay one- 
third, and the member two-thirds of the premium. 
This was followed by the Accident Insurance Laws 
of 1884-85, Prince Bismarck stating in the Reichstag 
his 'conviction that the State should monopolize the 
entire scheme of insurance and divert it from private 
enterprise, which he contended merely signified 
private exploitation in the misfortunes of the labour- 
ing population.'* 

The circle of State-aided insurance was completed 

in 1889 by the Reichstag passing with a narrow 

majority the Law of Insurance against Invalidity 

and Old Age, which came into operation at the 

* Young's pamphlet, pp. 6-10. 
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beginning of 1891, and has since been carried out 
in the whole of the provinces. It is with the latter 
portion only of this law that we have at present 
to deal, as being the pattern more or less closely 
followed by the projectors of British proposals for 
establishing * Assisted ' State Pensions for the aged. 
For anything like an analysis of the measure and 
an exhaustive consideration of its bearings, Mr. 
T. E. Young's pamphlet must be consulted. An 
outline will be found in Mr. Young's Notes which 
form a supplement to this pamphlet 

I return to the Blackley proposals. As already 
stated, the sickness portion of the original scheme 
would appear to have been dropped. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether it has been more than shelved, 
the annuity portion taking precedence. The order 
of procedure is the inverse of that of Germany. 
The provision against old age disablement is dealt 
with before that against sickness disablement. And 
this from no free choice in the matter, but as the 
result of the * interested (?) opposition of Friendly 
Societies.' We have no guarantee that, if success- 
ful with his first instalment, the promoter will not 
endeavour to carry that portion of his scheme which 
has been already condemned, as being injurious 
to voluntary thrift -practice, and without sound 
financial basis. Nor is this fear a bow drawn at a 
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venture. The National Provident League, formed 
in 1879 for the furtherance of Canon Blackley*s 
original scheme, continues without relaxation of its 
efforts to educate the public in this matter, sending 
out with undiminished vigour Blackleyan pamphlets 
and leaflets upon National Insurance. But as half 
a loaf is better than no bread, the energies of the 
League, so far as legislative action is concerned, are 
for the present concentrated on getting the Old Age 
Pension portion of the scheme, in a revised form, into 
operation. 

I gather that ;£'io is to be the cost of the pensions 
to commence at 65 years of age (five years earlier 
than under the old scheme) to be collected from 
* people who have means * in one lump sum, through 
the ordinary agency of the tax or rate collector, but 
from the wage -earners in weekly instalments of 
IS. 3d. for the three years between eighteen and 
twenty-one. * Every employer of labour of persons 
over 18 years of age shall be required to make 
deductions from the wages earned, and pay them 
into the Post Office to the credit of the persons so 
employed, until the necessary sum has been received.' 
The fund is to be distributed also by the Post Office. 
// is proposed that the fund should be valued yearly, 
and if the valuers should declare that the sum of ;^io 
would prove insufficient to meet the requirements, they 
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should be legally forced to state what is t lie proper sum 
to supply the deficiency , and all future contributors 
should pay it. No one, on reaching a certain age — 
under 21 years — is to be allowed to escape from 
the operation of the new economic law ; * the sum is 
to be levied from all, from the heir to a dukedom 
and a millionaire, as well as from the labouring man,' 
or, in the language of a zealous parliamentary sup- 
porter, *from the dustman down to the duke/ In 
dealing with apprentices, the period for making good 
the payment could be extended, and their weekly 
instalments need ^ not begin till they are out of their 
apprenticeship. Payments would be required from 
the young women precisely the same as from the 
young men ; and if a man married a woman before 
she had completed her payments, he would be held 
responsible for their completion. And whereas 
Canon Blackley's original plan was a compulsory 
one, but without State aid, in the latest revised 
edition the State undertakes to pay half the pre- 
miums for the wage -earners, and so the scheme 
becomes one of national * assisted ' insurance. 

Meanwhile the National Provident League has put 
forth another proposal, known as the * Rankin 
Scheme,' being formulated by Mr. James Rankin, 
M.P., chairman of the League. Its projector has evi- 
dently more correctly gauged the nature of the opposi- 

2 
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tion which the idea of national compulsory insurance 
raised on the part of the vast body of the labour 
classes, and has framed the principles of his scheme 
accordingly, not after the fashion of all he would like, 
but of all for which he expects, in the first instance, 
to obtain legislative sanction. The compulsory por- 
tion is consequently, for the present, to be dropped, 
and it is to be a voluntary State-aided measure. Mr. 
Rankin has laid it down : 

I. — That contractors for an Old Age Pension State 
Benefit be required to make a contribution from their 
own resources. 

11. — That the contract made by contributors for 
their own share of the Pension assured, be only recog- 
nised as entitled to State augmentation if effected 
through somt financially sound organization : whether 
a Friendly Society, an Annuity Office, a Pensions 
Trust Fund established by Parliament, or the Post 
Office. 

Subject to these main principles, the National 
Provident League ventures to recommend : 

1. That the pension secured by a contributor from 

his or her own resources shall not be less than 
£6 IDS. a year, payable at 65 years of age. 

2. That the amount of pension guaranteed by the 

State to meet such sum, should be another 
annual sum of £6 los. ; so that each contribu- 
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tor be entitled at 65 years of age to a pension 
oi £11 a year, or 5s. a week. 

3. That the Post Office Organization be made use 

of for the collection of funds if desired, and in 
all cases for the payment of State pensions 
when due. 

4. That every person on completion of his or her 

own payments shall receive a parchment certi- 
ficate stating the name, age, and address of the 
insurer, the date of the completion of the 
insurance, and also the name and address of 
the Friendly Society, Annuity Office, Trust 
Fund, or Post Office Savings Bank in which 
the insurance was effiscted, and such certificate, 
after being countersigned by a magistrate, on 
proof of identity, shall be presented by the 
person insured when the State pension is de- 
manded at any Post Office. 

5. That the production, at any time, of such a cer- 

tificate shall entitle an applicant to receive any 
Poor-law relief which may be necessary during 
any period of life, in the form of out-door 
relief, if so desired. 
& That on the death of a certificate-holder, be- 
fore drawing pension, a sum not exceed- 
ing £^ be paid by the State to his or her 
nominee. 
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7. That no pensioner shall have the right to assign 

or alienate any portion of his or her pension of 
£11 a year. 

8. That, as the great object of the National Provi- 

dent League is to prevent pauperism, it is 

most desirable that no part of the State 

pension subventions should be chargeable on 

the Poor Rates ; but the League recommends 

that the State contribution be divided between 

imperial and local taxation. 

We understand that the League has submitted 

this outlined scheme, as it did in the matter of the 

Blackley National Provident Insurance, to the Boards 

of Guardians of England and Wales, and the 

Parochial Boards of Scotland. 

Other schemes have also been put forward by their 
respective projectors, in view of obtaining public sup- 
port, of which the most fully thought out are those of 
the Rev. W. Moore Ede, Rector of Gateshead (a poli- 
tical economist of considerable reputation), and Dr. 
Hunter, M.P. It will be necessary for us to examine 
these somewhat carefully. 

The proposal advocated by Mr. Moore Ede would 
appear to be, like that of Canon Blackley, a modified 
form of the German law, only the author — going to 
Mr. Reuben Watson, the actuary to the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, and taking the * Ratcliffe ' work- 
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ing-class mortality experience as a guide — has placed 
his statistics on a more financial basis than the pro- 
moter of national provident insurance. The amount 
of the annuity is the same, viz., 5s. or thereabouts, but 
its cost is to be from ;^I2 to £1^, rather than a sym- 
metrical £ 10. Similarly, the weekly payments are to 
be completed in early manhood or womanhood, since 
' it would be impossible to exact them when men were 
out of work owing to slackness of trade, sickness, or 
other cause. A weekly premium of is. 8d. (instead 
of IS. 3d., as in the Blackley proposal) for the three 
years from 18 to 21, or is. pd. from 21 to 24, would 
secure an annuity of £1 per month, or 4s. 8d, per 
week after 6$, if we calculate the interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent., and assume that every person who 
insures to the age of 65 claims his annuity.* But Mr. 
Moore Ede pertinently asks the question : * Would 
this be a burden too heavy to be borne by weekly 
wage-earners ?' And though he appears to reply in a 
direct negative, so far as male workers are concerned, 
he allows the hardship in the case of women, ' consi- 
dering the low rates of their remuneration.* He would, 
therefore, have half the cost borne by the national 
exchequer — so that from 18 to 21 years of age the 
insurer would only have to find lod., instead of 
IS. 8d., as his weekly contribution.* But the scheme 

* * Scheme for National Pensions,' by W. Moore Ede. 
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2 2 Pensions and Pauperism. 

(according to a leaflet issued by the National Provi- 
dent League) has been subsequently modified, and 
the State is to offer, through the Post Office, a mini- 
mum annuity of Ss. per week to all who insure for 
3s. 4d — in other words, the State shall undertake to 
pay one-third, instead of half, of the minimum pre- 
mium. It is practically to be compulsory as well as 
State-aided, since Mr. Moore Ede contends that, if 
established tentatively, as a temporary voluntary 
system, the manifest advantages would soon lead to 
its extension, and to a demand that the unthrifty 
should be compelled to take advantage of it Special 
inducements are also to be held out to employers to 
collect and pay over their workmen's contributions. 

The Hunter scheme is a more pronounced copy 
of the German Insurance Law against Old Age and 
Invalidity than any we have as yet considered. The 
proposal is confined to Scotland, and appears to 
include not only the promise of a pension to com- 
mence at 65 years of age, but also on disablement, 
and an allowance for orphans until they reach the 
age of 16. The pensions are on the following sliding 
scale : 



Rate of Contribution 
Weekly Wages. from Workman. 


Contribution 
from Employer. 


Contribution 
from State. 


Weekly 
Pension. 


6s. to IIS. lid. - - id. - 


- Id. - 


. 4d. - 


- 5s 


I2S. to 17s. lid. - - 2d. - 


- 2d. - 


- 4d. - 


- 7s. 


1 8s. and upwards - - 4d. - 


- 4d. - 


- 4cl. " 


- lOS 
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Pensions and Pauperism. 23 

The reader will at once notice that there is here the 
State regulation of labour into various classes, accord- 
ing to the rate of wages. As, however, Dr. Hunter 
has merged his scheme with that of Mr. Chamberlain, 
no further detail is necessary. 

But it is highly probable that, if anywhere. State 
Pensions will first be tried in Scotland. At all events, 
from a pecuniary point of view, Scotland possesses a 
decided advantage over England and Wales. (No 
politician or social economist, except Mr. Charles 
Booth, has ventured so much as to hint at Ireland.) 
At the same time that the grant for free education 
to England was made out of the imperial taxes, 
a similar sum was set aside for Scotland ; but, as 
there the schools are free already, the relief money 
remains at present intact, for the coming session 
of Parliament to decide to what purpose or pur- 
poses it shall be put. The amount is understood 
to be about ;^270,ooo, and Dr. Hunter naturally 
contends that it should be used for the purpose of 
establishing State pensions.* 

Politicians as well as social reformers have taken in 
hand this fascinating economic subject, and a volun- 
tary committee of sixty-six Peers and M.P.'s was 
constituted last year, in order to bring the whole 
question before the country and carry some measure 

* * Hazeirs Annual,' p. 656. 
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24 Pensions and Pauperism, 

of legislation. This committee was the outcome of 
a conference held at the House of Commons, at 
which Mr. Chamberlain presided, and which pro- 
ceeded to pass a series of resolutions, and among 
them, * That this conference, being in favour of a 
national movement for pensions in old age, desires 
to avail itself of the statistical information and official 
help of the National Provident League.* It will be 
our duty by-and-by to discuss *the nature of this 
'statistical information.* In order that a general 
agreement should be arrived at and the divers 
schemes melted down into one, a sub-committee was 
appointed to examine into the several proposals, and 
subsequently draft a Bill to be laid before Parliament 
in the forthcoming session. 

The movement had made a distinct advance in 
securing the adhesion to its programme of a leading 
statesman and capable man of business, the latter 
qualification not being too conspicuous in the ranks 
of the National Provident League. It then became 
Mr. Chamberlain*s task to weld together * separatist * 
tendencies ; to round rough edges ; and, as chairman 
of the sub-committee, preside over and direct the 
deliberations of a consultative body, each member of 
which, including its chairman, had a draft scheme of 
his own to produce. Unpromising as such a prospect 
would appear to be, the elements of harmony in the 
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air of Birmingham must have taken .eflfect, for in 
November last the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P., 
Mr. Rankin, M.P., Mr. Mallock, M.P., and Dr. Hunter, 
M.P., after due consideration of their own and each 
other's schemes, agreed upon a united scheme, and 
drafted the necessary Bill. 

The said draft, we are informed, has been placed in 
the hands of a Birmingham actuary, who will be 
responsible for the strictly financial portion of the 
scheme as distinct from the administrative, and when 
his report has been received the whole Bill will 
be submitted ' for consideration to the heads of the 
Friendly Societies.* 

So far as one can gather from the often shifting and 
somewhat indefinite statements made by its chief 
promoters, the finally settled — or shall we say at 
present settled? — aspect of the State Pensions question 
is what may aptly be called the Chamberlain-Hunter 
cum Rankin and Blackley project, and that in prin- 
ciple as well as in working regulations it closely 
follows the German Law of Insurance against In- 
validity and Old Age to which reference has already 
been made. Those who advocated the older forms of 
National Insurance, and insisted (and rightly so from 
their point of view) on the application of compulsory 
powers, have been obliged to take a back seat. The 
measure is to be voluntary in its application, and to 
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be applied in the first instance to Scotland. Pos- 
sibly, however, these limitations have been dictated 
by prudent and astute statesmanship ; it would not 
be safe to ask for larger powers in view of the 
danger of increasing the amount of opposition the 
measure would be sure to encounter. 

Now, with every desire to put the Chamberlain- 
Hunter Old Age Pension scheme definitely and 
clearly before the reader, I am bound to confess I 
am unable to do so; there exists such a want of 
definition and preciseness about the many public 
utterances of the promoters, and this is specially the 
case as regards those of Mr. Chamberlain. The fact 
seems to be that the data on which the scheme is 
based are frequently changing form, and are even 
now, at the eleventh hour, very kaleidoscopic, while 
the actuarial calculations still hang fire. The most 
definite proposals are those made in October last by 
Dr. Hunter in a speech at Woodside : 

*It is proposed that if any person saves by the 
time he or she is 25 £<^^ the State is to supple- 
ment it by contributing ;^IS for the purpose of 
enabling an insurer to receive a weekly pension 
of 5 s. after attaining 65. To this, as a nest-egg, 
the subscriber could add by his subsequent pay- 
ments whatever sum he could afford. For individuals 
now over the age of 25 special arrangements are to 
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be made^ so as to give corresponding aid towards 
pensions. The weekly or quarterly contributions 
which follow would depend on the amount of the 
desired pension, and also on the point whether the 
insurer wished to have his subscription returned in 
the event of his death before reaching the pension 
age. It will not matter whether the workman pays 
his savings to the Government through the Post 
Office, or to a Friendly Society. By insuring with 
the Post Office, it is said that* he will not get the 
benefit on so liberal a scale of interest, but he will get 
greater security. The Government contribution will, 
however, be the same in both cases. A man and his 
wife under this scheme may, if they avail themselves 
of it, secure los. per week.'* 

Mr. Chamberlain will not commit himself to any 
details, but has frequently written and spoken publicly 
upon the need for State pensions, and of the reasons 
which should induce all thoughtful men to support 
the scheme proposed by the Parliamentary Sub-com- 
mittee. Addressing a deputation of members of 
Friendly Societies at Edinburgh in December last, 
the chairman of the sub-committee told his hearers 
that they had submitted the scheme to an actuary, 
and would not publish it before *they knew for 
certain that the calculations they had made were 
* * Hazell's Annual * : Article, State Pensions. 
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justified '; and he added that 'they were also deter- 
mined, before they would produce it to the public, 
they would submit it to the leaders or some of the 
representatives of the great Friendly Societies, be- 
cause they wished to have their approval, their advice, 
and their suggestions, before they definitely came to 
any conclusion at all* It would appear, from articles 
contributed to a London paper* by Dr. Hunter, that a 
leading feature of the plan is, that though State aid 
will be given to those persons who insure for pensions 
or deferred annuities under the Friendly Society 
system, this will in nowise subject societies to Govern- 
ment interference. Facilities are also to be given by 
which workmen may insure for their families in case 
of death, as well as for old age. This is quite a new 
feature in the scheme, the possibilities of which will 
be enormous. It was further decided, in view of the 
strong feeling expressed on the point, that the pre- 
miums or contributions paid by the beneficiary 
should be returnable to his nominee in the case of 
death previous to attaining the age at which the 
pension will commence. 

Since sending the foregoing pages to the press, 
the Birmingham Evening Mail has published an 
outline of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has seen no reason to depart from his original 
* Weekly Dispatch. 
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intention of fixing the age limit, at which the super- 
annuation allowance can be claimed, at 65 years. 
But there is this important proviso, that if a man die 
before reaching the age of 65, there will be a small 
allowance to the widow for a limited period, and an 
acceptable sum per week for the children until they 
are 12 years of age. Should the man be unmarried, 
or a widower without children, his representatives can 
claim a sum equal to the amount that he has actually 
paid into the fund. The small amount which the 
person who wishes to secure superannuation pays to 
the Savings Bank at the outset will be supplemented 
by a much larger contribution from the State, and 
after the preliminary deposit all that will be exacted 
is a sum of ;^i per year, or a little over 4jd. per week, 
until the time for superannuation arrives. No super- 
annuation policy will be permitted to lapse until an 
interval of five years has been allowed to the in- 
dividual to pay up arrears of subscriptions. The 
scheme is intended to include both sexes. 

Latest in the field, Mr. Charles Booth has 
come forward with a more comprehensive and 
more thoroughgoing scheme for State Pensions than 
any we have had before us. He will not stop at 
the half-way house of * assisted ' State aid, and all 
the regulations this plan must carry with it, but 
at the age of 65 would have everyone enter on a 
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'free' pension of Ss. a week. Such a complete 
measure of State Socialism, leaving behind, as it 
does, not only other English, but also all Continental, 
proposals or existing National Insurance laws, would 
bespeak our closest attention, even did it not bear the 
name of the author of ' Labour and Life of the People,' 
who is now recognised as the greatest living authority 
upon pauperism and the condition of the poor — a 
statistician, in a line peculiarly his own, second to 
none. Not merely the scheme itself, but the reasons 
which led so cautious and evenly-balanced a mind to 
add yet another to the many proposals before the 
public, must be most carefully examined. 

The scheme, which, like the products of most mas- 
ter minds, is simplicity itself, does not lay claim to be 
more than suggestions in favour of * universal pensions 
for the old, free-granted by the State/ which Mr. 
Booth much prefers to any other group of proposals. 
There are to be no enforced amounts stopped out of 
the workmen's wages by the employers, or enforced 
■ additions made by the employers themselves, towards 
the full premiums required to secure a minimum 
pension, but the pensions, as they become due, are 
to be paid out of direct taxation of the national 
income (of England and Wales) to the amount of an 
annual sum of ;^i7,ooo,ooo, or, on the average, about 
1 7 of each person's income. ' What would they get 
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in return ? Manifestly they would benefit unequally. 
The rich, as a class, would pay more in proportion 
to what they would receive than would the poor ; but 
lying between the two there would be a middle class, 
which would pay and receive about equally. Roughly 
speaking, this middle line of equality would consist of 
those who have a family income of about ;^ 150 a year, 
shared by four or five persons, young and old. The 
quite poor, whose income for the same number of 
people is only one-fourth of this sum, would as a 
class pay in taxes only one-fourth the value of the 
annuities which would fall to their share, and the 
extra payments of the better-to-do and rich would 
balance the account/* Mr. Booth further estimates 
that, assuming taxation to fall in proportion to 
income, the working-classes, as a body, would pay 
through taxation about the same contribution towards 
the cost of these deferred annuities as they do under 
the German plan, viz., about a third. * Considering a 
whole generation, those who die before 6$ pay, but 
receive nothing. Considering the facts of a single 
year, the young in every class pay for the old.' ' As - 
a matter of public burden, the present cost of main- 
taining aged paupers would be saved. For those in 

* * Enumeration and Classification of Paupers, and State 
Pensions for the Aged ' — C. Booth. A paper read before the 
Statistical Society. 
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the house the Guardians would draw the pension 
(gradually it may be hoped that all except the very 
helpless or very reckless would manage to find 
homes outside), and out-relief for the aged would 
naturally come to an end.' 

* We must also disregard the idea that any old man 
would be above drawing his pension, as it is of the 
essence of the proposal that the pensions should be for 
all, and absolutely free from any poverty qualification 
whatever^ 

We are now in a fair position to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the several schemes, and also the 
cardinal question as to the necessity for State regula- 
tion and State aid in the form of a national system of 
insurance against the disablement of old age. 

It must first be clearly understood that, however a 
system of State Insurance against old age may 
indirectly promote the cause of thrift among the 
working-classes of the community, the system, as a 
system, has for its definite object the abolition of old 
age pauperism ; is a matter of Poor Law amendment 
rather than of mutual providence. Friendly Societies 
and other provident associations of the British work- 
men were, in the first instance, imported into the 
discussion because the advocates of so-called National 
Insurance held (and still hold) that these have, in the 
main, failed in their beneficial purpose of making 
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theif members secure against ' want in sickness and 
old age * ; while outside the operation of such bodies 
the vast majority of the working-classes were quite 
without a thrift provision, and * entirely dependent in 
emergencies upon the poor-rate.* What Friendly and 
Trade Societies have done, or left undone, in this 
matter will be discussed later on. 

I now at once proceed to examine into the 
statements with reference to, and the statistics of, 
national pauperism (especially the ratio of those 
persons receiving Poor Law relief who are over 65 
years of age), so persistently brought up by Canon 
Blackley and his many adherents. For there will 
be found to be a broad distinction between all state- 
ments and statistical calculations coming from this 
quarter and the statistical methods and scientific 
argument set forth by such an economic authority 
as the author of * Life and Labour of the People.' 
And in case any reader may naturally think it un- 
necessary to go back on former statements and statis- 
tics bearing on the question of pauperism, since Mr. 
Charles Booth has now spoken with authority, I reply 
that the main body of feeling there is in the country in 
favour of National Pensions has been the work of the 
zealous propaganda of the National Provident League 
and its many socially influential friends, and not of 
Mr. Charles Booth, who did not break silence till after 

3 
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the Bill of the Parliamentary Committee had been 
drafted. For better and for worse, popular support, 
so far as it has yet been gained, has been the result 
of the labours of the Blackleyites in scattering broad- 
cast statements and figures, which it will be our duty 
to examine and report on. It is upon the terrible 
social sore here laid bare, the growing cancer dis- 
figuring and making havoc of the fair beauty of the 
commonwealth, that the immediate application of the 
measure of State Socialism before us is grounded. 

One of the earliest statements, made in the first 
instance by Canon Blackley in his. numerous publica- 
tions upon the subject of National Insurance, and 
since taken up by his ablest lieutenant. Rev. W. 
Moore Ede, Rector of Gateshead ; quoted by Mr. 
John Morley, M.P., in a speech delivered to his 
constituency at Newcastle, as well as by Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, M.P. ; heard from thousands of public 
platforms; and (I am sorry to say) used by Mr, 
Charles Booth in corroborating his own valuable 
researches — non tali auxilioy nee defensoribus istis 
tempus eget, should have been his cry— is a statement 
to the effect that one in every two of the wage-earning 
classes who pass the age of 65 die as paupers. Some- 
times the 50 per cent, falls off a little, and only 
reaches 45 per cent., or 'nearly one in every two,' 
and we have known it, on rare occasions, get so low 
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as 40 per cent. ; while some economic authorities 
put it this way, *that 45 per cent, of all persons in 
England who reach the age of 60 years die as 
paupers ;* there are slight variations. 

Now for the basis of this — if correct — truly 
lamentable economic condition of the working-classes. 
I give it in the form it has assumed in the article 
on * State Pensions * (manifestly written by one of 
Canon Blackley's most trusted adherents) in 'Hazell's 
Annual' (1892), as many inquirers will doubtless 
draw their information from this well-known source. 
' Canon Blackley states that when he was vicar of a 
country parish, he found that 40 per cent, of the 
persons buried in the churchyard over the age of 65 
had been in receipt of parish relief at the time of 
their death. He wrote a letter to the guardians {sic)^ 
appealing to the clergy of the country to undertake a 
similar inquiry, and upon the figures he then arrived at 
he formed the conclusion that among the wage-earning 
classes, at least 50 per cent of those who pass the 
age of 65 will be in receipt of Poor Law relief before 
they die.' The actual basis was only got at after 
much catechizing by the Special Parliamentary 
Committee which investigated the Blackley pro- 
posal.* 
• A single letter was written to the Guardian news- 

* Report : * National Provident Insurance' (1886), pp. 159- 161. 

3—2 
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paper ; replies were received from the incumbents of 
twenty-six rural parishes. The plan adopted was for 
the several clergymen to produce their burial registers, 
and, looking over them with the relieving-officer, tick 
off the names of those parishioners who had either 
died in the workhouse or been the recipients of out- 
door relief. Then the average of results was applied 
by Canon Blackley to England and Wales.* There 
IS such a thing as giving fair play to the law of 
averages — such a science as that of comparative 
statistics. I must leave it to the reader to make 
fitting comment on this inverted pyramid. The 
wonder is that statesmen of the standing and ex- 
perience of Mr. John Morley and Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
in company with a host of lesser lights, should have 
shown such blind unreasoning faith in the assertions 
of the originator of State Provident Insurance, 
especially after so many of them had been exposed 
during examination before the Select Parliamentary 
Committee. We had almost forgotten to add that 
the Times leader-writer has recently informed its 
readers that the same investigation ' brought out the 
shocking fact that of the whole number of rural 
labourers who reach the age of 60, 45 per cent 
become chargeable to the parish/ Truly, some 

* In * The Blackley National Provident Insurance Scheme ' 
(London, 1887), I have examined in detail the Blackley data, 
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facts (?) die hard. I should have thought that the 
very variation in the statement would have been 
enough, without further evidence, to cast a doubt 
upon it. 

But the advocates of State Pensions have another 
string to their bow. They depend largely on what is 
known as the Burt Return of the number of persons 
in England and Wales above 60, 65, and 70 years of 
age respectively who received Poor Law relief, 
in-door or out-door, on August ist, 1890. This is a 
return moved for in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Burt, M.P., and is given below : 



Ages. 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Combined Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


80- 

75-80 

70—75 

65—70 

Total over 65 . . 
60-65 

Total over 60 . . 




4,803 
5,298 
6,856 
6,339 


9.752 

i6,'8o9 
15,807 


12,456 
16,474 
17,633 
10,567 


22,652 
32,021 
43,266 
35.866 


35,108 

60I899 
46,433 


17,405 
23,560 
27,586 
20,035 


27,455 
37.319 
50,122 
42,205 


6o,'870 
77,708 
62,240 


3''456 
8,018 


23,296 
5,354 


54,752 
13,372 


57.130 
5,959 


133,805 
21,849 


'1^:111 


88,586 
13,977 


157,101 
27,203 


245.687 
41,180 


39.474 


28,650 


68,124 


63,089 


155,654 


218,743 


102,563 


184,304 


286,867 



It will be noticed that the ratio of relief under the 
Poor Law is vastly increased after the age of 65 is 
reached, as compared with that between 60-65. The 
actual number over 65 years of age is 245,687, which, 
compared with the estimated number of men and 
women at present alive in England and Wales over 
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65 — 1,300,000 — would be nearly one in five of all 
classes. It is, however, contended that this return 
gives the number of paupers on a single day only, 
and that previous statistics have shown that the 
number of persons in receipt of relief during the twelve 
months is from three to three and a half times the 
number relieved on a particular day; accordingly 
859,000, or, at the lowest estimate, one in every two 
and a half of the population over 65, are on the rates. 
And it is in this enlarged form that the Burt Return 
is generally used by the advocates of State Pensions. 
They also complain that the percentage is much 
larger than that given in the Return itself, because 
lunatics in asylums, licensed houses, and registered 
hospitals, vagrants, and persons who were only in 
receipt of relief constructively by reason of relief 
being given to wives or children, have been omitted. 
This is really carrying objection a little too far. 
The enormous increase of pauper lunacy in recent 
years is a matter for sad reflection, but I fail to see 
how these afflicted ones can be made responsible for 
contributions to a National Pension Fund, or, rather, 
having the real or supposed stigma of pauperism put 
upon them, be trotted out as witnesses in favour of 
the creation of such a fund. 

The point at which criticism should be directed is 
the free use made of the multiplier three and a half in 
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nearly all estimates given of the amount of pauperism ; 
and this brings us to a consideration of the number of 
paupers generally, irrespective of any limitation of 
age. In the Poor Law statistics issued by the Local 
Government Board the number of paupers for the 
given year is the mean number between those 
returned as receiving relief on the ist of January and 
the 1st of July ; and, in order to obtain the total 
pauperism of the year, it has been customary, on the 
authority of the late Mr. Dudley Baxter, to multiply 
by three and a half times the pauperism of the 
day, or, rather, the mean of two days. Formerly 
a return was made to the Local Government 
Board giving the total number of persons relieved 
from Lady Day to Michaelmas, and Michaelmas to 
Lady Day, in connection with the numbers actually 
receiving relief on ist January and ist July.* But 
these returns have of late years been dropped. The 
use of the multiplier of three and a half, though it has 
the sanction of Mr. Baxter, Canon Blackley, Mr. 
Sydney Webb, and others, is without any reputable 
authority whatever.f Mr. Baxter says he follows the 

* Mr. Charles Booth's paper. 

t I find that the old method of showing the total number of 
paupers relieved during the twelve months ending the 25th day 
of March, was to take the number relieved during the quarter 
ending Lady-day ; for instance, the total number so calculated 
for the year ending 25th March, 1847, was 1,721,350, or io*8 per 
cent, of the population. 
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authority*of Mr. Purdy, a former head of the Statis- 
tical Department of the Local Government Board, 
who adopted this ratio of three and a half in the only 
return of the kind existing, according to Mr. Baxter, 
which applied to 1857.* * No record of Mr. Purdy's 
inquiry exists at the Local Government Board, and 
Mr. Purdy himself is dead.' But Mr. Baxter has 
himself admitted that Mr. Purdy thought his figures 
were far too high ; and Mr. Charles Booth, after inde- 
pendent researches, conducted with his wonted tho- 
roughness and care, has arrived at the conclusion 
that the whole rate for a year would be far more 
accurately estimated by multiplying the pauperism of 
a given day by two and a third than by three and a half. 
A conclusion of immense importance, when we bear 
in mind that the Blackleyites never weary of telling 
us that, instead of the average ratio of pauperism for 
England and Wales being 3 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, it is actually 10 per cent. The difficulty, of 
course, is that, besides a certain percentage of more 
or less permanent paupers, there are a number of 
others who become chargeable on several occasions or 
in different unions, and these get reckoned more than 
once, especially when half-yearly returns are used as 
the bases for annual ones. 

Again, if I make bold to assert that the ratio of 
* See Mr. Charles Booth's paper. 
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pauperism has, of late years, been steadily decreasing^, 
I am at once met by the reply : ' Any such recent 
decrease cannot be depended upon ; during the last 
half century it has decreased and increased about 
fifteen times.'* Professor Tyndall has taught us the 
uses of imagination in science, but I am not aware 
that the learned scientist allowed for its use in the 
matter of pauper statistics. He certainly should 
have done so. It would be obviously unfair to pick 
individual years out of a period of fifty ; let us take it 
in quinquennial portions. Between 1840 and 1849 
— two quinquenniums — it is a fact that the ratio 
of pauperism to population varied between io*8 and 
8*2 per cent. ; but, then, that was a long time ago, 
and the utility of bringing it up now is doubtful. 
In 1855-59 and 1860-64 there was no variation what- 
ever between increase and decrease, but since 1860-64 
there has been steady decrease. I give a statement of 

the figures : 

Percentage Ratio 
to Estimated 
Population. 

- 47 

- 47 

- 4-5 

- 4*2 

- 3*1 

- 3*o 

- 2-8 

* Article, 'State Pensions,' in 'HazelPs Annual,' 1892 





No. of 




Paupers. 


Annual Average, 1855-9 - 


- 894,822 


„ „ 1860-4 - 


- 948,011 


„ „ 1865-9 - 


- 962,075 


„ „ 1870 4 - 


- 951,699 


» » 1875-9 - 


- 752,976 


„ „ 1880-4 - 


- 787,118 


:, ,t 1885.9 - 


- 788,357 
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At present, the ratio of paupers to population, 
without the use of the multiplier, is one out of every 
thirty-five persons of the whole population of England 
and Wales ; fifty years ago the ratio was one out of 
every twelve persons. Room still for improvement ? 
Certainly ; but let us hear no more of fifteen varia- 
tions, or of want of dependence on reduced ratios. 
There are worse national records than this one of the 
amount of pauperism. 

It is time to go back to a consideration of the Burt 
Return. We have here the effect of old age, directly 
or indirectly, on the rate of pauperism, and we may 
restrict our inspection for the purpose in hand to 
65 years of age and over, since, however much they 
may differ in other respects, the advocates of State 
Pensions are agreed that the pensions should com- 
mence at 65 ; they would be too costly at 60 — nearly 
as much again as the cost five years later in life — and 
at 70 the blanks would be so many that * the game is 
not worth the candle/ The total number of persons 
who were on a certain day in receipt of poor relief 
over 65 years of age was 245,687, or one in every five 
of the population ; but if we accept Mr. Charles 
Booth's calculation, we arrive at 507,660 as the total 
annual number, or, say roughly, one in two and a half 
of the population over 65 is receiving relief. Mr. 
Booth puts it, that * of all persons who die over 65, 
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it would seem that no less than 40 per cent., and 
probably more, have had public relief in one shape or 
other during the last years of their life, and, out of 
these, no more than one-ninth will have been charge- 
able before they were 60/* I am bound to own that 
I am not satisfied that one day returns should be 
multiplied by even two and a half to get the approxi- 
mate numbers for a year in the case of old age 
paupers, who will be on a far more permanent footing 
than those who have been in receipt of relief under 
the age of 65. The highest total that would appear 
admissible is 350,000. 

This is a most deplorable fact, and, of course, one 
which is the holdfast of the supporters of assisted 
or unassisted old age pensions. It must, however, be 
remembered that the Burt Return includes those 
who have had medical relief only ; that * pauperism ' 
means many different things; that those persons in 
receipt of out-door relief in the shape of medical 
orders or otherwise are often practically supported by 
relations and friends, and many are only occasional 
recipients of relief under the Poor Law system. It is 
customary to stigmatize all persons who are compelled 
to seek relief from the State ; in very many cases I 
am convinced it is unjust to do so. It is certainly un- 
just with regard to those who are, from the force of 
* Paper, p. 33, 
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low wages and large families, or from the hard lot of 
widowhood, obliged to call in the parish doctor. An 
attempt was made to disqualify such persons (other- 
wise duly qualified) who within twelve months had 
received 'medical or surgical assistance' at the 
expense of the poor rate as Parliamentary voters on 
the passing of the Enfranchisement of the People 
Act (1884); but the attempt was defeated, on its 
being represented that this disqualification would be 
far more prohibitive than its advocates had ever 
imagined. Yet all persons who have had a bottle 
of medicine at the expense of the State are included 
in the Btirt Return and labelled paupers — a disgrace 
to their country ! 

And looking again at this return, we discover a 
large proportion of out-door paupers — 190,935 out 
of a total of 245,687. This is a matter of Poor 
Law administration, and the number of persons in 
a given locality or Union who are in receipt of relief, 
depends upon the exercise of almost the only dis- 
cretional powers allowed the local authority or the 
guardians. And as already in one or two Unions out- 
door relief is almost a thing of the past, so a general 
alteration in Poor Law administration might either 
greatly lessen or increase the numbers of out-door 
paupers. They are a most variable concomitant on 
which to depend. 
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Further, we note the large preponderance of women 
over men in the return, 'being on the whole as 176 to 
icx>, over 65 ;' we are prepared, consequently, to find 
that the number of women in England and Wales 
over 65 years of age is about 733,000 to 590,000 
men.* There may also be other causes at work to 
produce the preponderance of female pauperism. 
Women are very poorly insured in Friendly Societies. 

We are now face to face with the conclusion that 
there is a heiavy amount of dependence on the relief 
afforded under the Poor Law, caused by the disable- 
ment of old age, not at present sufficiently provided 
against ; indeed, Mr. Charles Booth tells us, ' that the 
increase in ratio from 46 to 38*4 is the measure of the 
effect of old age, directly or indirectly^ on pauperism.' 

I take it for granted that there is no thinking 
person who will not allow that it behoves us, as a 
nation, to find a remedy or remedies for such a 
lamentable social condition. 

The question yet remains, whether any of the State 
Old Age Pension schemes, which we have had put 
before us, provides a sound remedy economically and 
financially ; and if so, whether such a remedy is fairly 
practicable and workable. 

It is at once clear that the proposals naturally fall 
under a twofold classification : they are either com- 

* Mr. Charles Booth's paper, p. 36. 
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pulsory or voluntary, State aided or not State aided. 
An exception must, however, be made in favour of 
Mr. Charles Booth's proposal, which for boldness of 
conception and thoroughness stands alone — apart by 
itself. I am not prepared to say it is any the worse 
for this. 

As regards the principle of compulsion, it need not 
for the present detain us long, since the sub-committee, 
of which Mr. Chamberlain is the chairman, has arrived 
at the conclusion, that to ask for compulsory powers 
would be to court defeat. And when an astute and 
experienced Parliamentary hand, such as Mr. Chamber- 
lain, against his will, feels bound to give up the 
principle of compulsion, it would be wasting the 
readers time and patience to reslay the slain. In a 
recent address to his constituents, the member for 
West Birmingham, speaking of those who had come 
to the conclusion that the only remedy for the 
deplorable rate of old age pauperism was to be found 
in a compulsory system of State Insurance, said : 

' There is a great deal to be said for it ; but, gentle- 
men, there are objections which, I think, for the present 
at any rate, are fatal. Now I will just put two of 
them before you. In the first place, under the 
compulsory system, how are you going to compel to 
subscribe that very large class of people who are in 
casual employment, or who obtain a subsistence, very 
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often precarious, without receiving wages from any 
employer? But there is another objection which, 
perhaps, as a practical objection, is of more import- 
ance still. If you have a compulsory system, it must 
be a State system. The State cannot compel you to 
pay towards an old age fund, unless it guarantees you 
will have the necessary provision if you reach the 
required age. Now, the State cannot guarantee the 
proceedings of tlie Friendly Societies unless it were to 
undertake the supervision of their management. There- 
fore you must have a State system with which the State 
would give the guarantee, and the State would under- 
take the whole of the management. But if you have 
a State system of that kind you must be prepared for 
the strenuous opposition of the leaders of the Friendly 
Societies. Whether they are right or whether they are 
wrong, I am bound to say I think they are so influential 
that there would be no chance whatever of carrying a 
sclume of that kind through Parliament' 

And the right hon. gentleman subsequently added : 
> // is better to have half a loaf than no bread, and 
therefore I prefer to try in the first instance for the 
voluntary system, and, perhaps, as in the case of educa- 
tion, when the voluntary system has been exhausted^ 
then public opinion will agree to a compulsory measure' 
. This view Mr. Chamberlain recently confirmed 
at Edinburgh, ^nd it has been admitted as sound 
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in argument by his coadjutors, though it would 
appear that Dr. Hunter, so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, still presses for compulsion. As we have 
seen, in the draft of the Bill to be presented to Parlia- 
ment, no compulsory power of universal application 
is asked for. It might be answered in respect to the 
first objection brought up by Mr. Chamberlain, that 
if a compulsory system of National Insurance pressed 
hard against casual labour and so helped to do away 
with the chief cause, according to Mr. Charles Booth, 
of the worst forms of poverty in our larger towns, it 
would have done a very good work. But the opposi- 
tion of the Friendly Society leaders is a rock on 
which, if a measure of the kind were to run, a wreck 
would be the inevitable result. That there may be no 
room for doubt as to the existence of such opposition, 
I give a small selection from opinions expressed by 
leading men in the Friendly Society world, as well as 
one or two specimens of the resolutions which 
representative bodies of these democratic institutions 
have passed. It will be remembered that Canon 
Blackley acknowledged that the * shunting * of his full- 
blown National Insurance scheme was owing to the 
opposition of Friendly Societies. Such undoubtedly 
was very largely the case. Mr. J. C. Radley, of 
London, as High Court Ranger of the Foresters, 
strikes the key-note of objection in thQ fpUpwing 
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passages from his address to the London High Court 
Meeting (1891) : 

* If it be proposed to create a system of State 
subsidy open to all, then the plan is onfe for the 
replacement of individual effort by State aid, with- 
out any need for it in the great majority of cases. 
If, on the other hand, unsolicited assistance is to be 
given to certain classes of the community, a dis- 
tinction will be made, invidious to those included, 
and unjust to many of those excluded, which may 
go far to supersede the teachings of our societies as 
to the independence and equality of men. In any 
case it seems a peculiar method of promoting the de- 
pauperization of the people to keep a certain — or 
rather uncertain — number of them off the rates for a 
few years by making a far larger proportion depen- 
dent on subsidies from the taxes for nearly the 
whole of their lives, and during the prime and vigour 
of manhood.' 

'Determined opposition should be offered to pre- 
ference or patronage being given to any State 
fund ; and care must be taken that the rising gene- 
ration were not enticed by bribes drawn from the 
pockets of those who esteemed their freedom, or 
forced by legislative compulsion to exchange the 
stimulating atmosphere of independence and work 
for an enervating system of mechanical obedience to 

4 
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State management and control — the certain sequel to 
State subsidy/ 

While at the annual parliament of the Manchester 
Unity, assembled at Salisbury, the now Immediate 
Past Grand Master of the Order, Mr. Counsellor 
Campkin, of Cambridge, expressed the sentiments 
of the directorate as follows : * We have no desire 
to see set up another great Government Department, 
with its army of officials, to further tax the com- 
munity under the plausible profession of benefits to 
the aged. In my opinion such a principle would, 
in its incidence, be little better than an extension of 
the existing Poor Laws under a different name/ 
The editors of the leading Friendly Society journals 
are equally emphatic in their utterances.* The 
writer is also able to bear testimony that among 
the rank and file of Friendly Society membership 
the verdict is practically unanimously adverse. The 
following resolution was unanimously passed by the 
721 delegates of the Foresters at their High Court 
meeting (London) : 

'The question of Superannuation has also come 
to the fore from the interest lately evinced in the 
subject by the Right Honourable Joseph Chamber- 
lain, M.P. ; but it should be well understood that 

* See Mr. R. W. Moffrey, in the Oddfellows' Magazine; and 
Mr. G. Abbott, in the Foresters? Miscellany, 
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State aid means State interference, and we are of 
opinion that no such thing will be tolerated by 
Members of Friendly Societies.' 

There can be no question as to the feeling 
of the Friendly Society Conference, which meets 
annually in London, and which represents a member- 
ship of 2,255,000, with a worth of capital amounting 
to ;^ 1 6,099,000. Indeed, it was this conference which 
impressed Mr. Chamberlain with the unwisdom of 
proceeding on compulsory lines. 

But if compulsion is dropped, it follows that all at- 
tempts to collect the premiums within certain limited 
ages in early life, whether between 18 and 21, or 2 1 
and 24, must also be dropped. Young men and 
women between these ages will never voluntarily, 
in any numbers, even if a State bonus is offered, 
burden themselves with high regular weekly pay- 
ments for benefits to be possibly reaped in 40 or 45 
years' time. We may, therefore, for all practical 
purposes, eliminate the Blackley and Moore Ede 
schemes. This leaves us the Rankin scheme, as set 
out by the National Provident League, and the 
Chamberlain,- Hunter scheme; but as, since the 
former was put before the public, the two forces have 
coalesced, the argument narrows itself to a considera- 
tion of the latter. 

Perhaps, however, I ought to add that I have 

4—2 
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received a copy of yet another scheme, which seems 
to be conceived on the collectivist method of annex- 
ing all national capital, a portion of which is to go 
towards making provision for old age. As this plan 
is one for the purpose of reviving the 'Patriarch 
Joseph's War on Capital/ and has been submitted 
to the Labour Commission, I think it more profitable, 
as well as more seemly, to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Commissioners, and will only premise 
that we have here statistical tables fashioned in 
accordance with * Joseph's Trades Union Law,' with 
an allowance made for the 'days of septuagenarian 
husbandhood,' though not apparently for those of 
septuagenarian wifehood. If it were not disrespectful 
so to wish, one would much like to know what the 
patriarch himself thought of it all ; as it is, we must 
patiently await the verdict of the Commission. 

Before passing to a consideration of the Chamber- 
lain-Hunter scheme, it may be as well to state that 
of the two schemes we have eliminated, drawn on 
similar lines — I refer to those of Canon Blackley 
and the Rev. W. Moore Ede — the Blackley pro- 
posal is financially unsound. The original projector 
of National Insurance, as we have seen, was pre- 
pared to give in return for a lump sum of ^f lo, paid 
over by the time a person had reached 21 years of 
age, or for is. 3d. paid weekly, between the three 
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years from 18 to 2 1, an insurance against sickness 
of 8s. a week to 70, and then a weekly pension or 
deferred annuity for the remainder of life of 4s, 
Canon Blackley still adheres to his ;^io, but drops 
the sickness insurance, and commences the pensions 
five years earlier. The actuarial witnesses examined 
by the Select Committee on National Insurance 
were unanimous in their opinion that the ;fi'io would 
be insufficient for the original purpose. Will it prove 
sufficient for Mr. Blackley's altered purpose ?* It is 
scarcely possible to think it will, when we consider that 
the calculations have been based on a realization of 4 
per cent compound interest for forty-five years, and 
an unknown period of time beyond. And to reply that 
those who come after will have to pay more, because 
the first insurers were knowingly charged too little, 
is a financial method which does not commend itself. 
When Friendly Societies do business in such a way, 
making younger present members, and all fresh 
entrants, not only pay their own proper share to 
the mutual funds, but also pay for the insufficiencies 
in the older members* shares, there is at once an 
outcry raised, and very rightly so. I give a case in 
point. 

I am acquainted with a branch of a leading 
affiliated order, the funds of which, under valuation, 

* See Mr. Young's Notes. 
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showed an increasing deficiency; but when, at a 
special meeting, it was proposed to raise the con- 
tributions by 6d. a quarter, the resolution was thrown 
out by an overwhelming majority, and the same 
majority proceeded forthwith to adopt a resolution 
for a new scale for incoming members, to commence 
with an increase of y\A. per quarter, and to ascend to 
IS. 6d. This is just the line of action it is proposed 
the State shall adopt with reference to national 
pension insurers who have the misfortune not to be 
first comers, should these latter have contributed 
less than their just share of payments to the fund. 
Yet, when Canon Blackley was pressed during his 
examination before the Select Committee to say 
whether it would not be safer to take the rate of 
interest at 3 J per cent., his sole reply was : * It would 
cost more money ; / like very miich the symmetrical 
£\o' The cost also of t4ie annual valuation of the 
pension fund would be enormous, when we consider 
that a quinquennial valuation of the Industrial Pru- 
dential costs ;^30,ooo. 

We turn to the Voluntary State Aided Pension 
Scheme, which may be said to include the main 
features of the original draft schemes of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Dr. Hunter, and Mr. Rankin, as the 
result of mutual compromise and agreement. How 
will it work, in view of the percentage of old age 
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pauperism it is intended to lessen or abolish ? That 
must depend on the effect a Government premium 
put upon thrift would have upon those persons who, 
without such fillip, are found wanting in initial 
power. For I shall be prepared to show that there 
has been little or no failure in the existing practice 
of mutual thrift, so as to oblige members of Friendly 
and Trade Societies to fall back for old age disable- 
ment upon the resources of the Poor Law. 

It is evidently Mr. Chamberlain^s opinion that 
cheapen thrift, make its practice easier of attainment, 
and you vrtll at once induce the majority of those 
who have hitherto neglected their economic duty to 
fulfil it. 

Those who can and have managed to make an 
insurance provision for themselves without a State 
subsidy do not need such a bonus, while those who 
(most frequently from no fault of their own, but from 
inherited viciousness, debasing environment, lack of 
the necessaries of life) are wanting in the initial power 
will not be led to perform an economic duty (for the 
benefit of after life) under the influence of a bribe 
looming in the shadowy, distant vista of some forty 
or forty-five years. If they think at all, they will 
be sure to persuade themselves that they will never 
live to enjoy possession of it. Besides, is this old age 
benefit so cheap after all that the really poor can 
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afford to take it up, even with all its promised State 
assistance ? I fear not. Mr. Charles Booth has found 
out for us that the quite poor at present pay out in 
insurances and club money from sJd. and upwards 
weekly. They cannot be expected, after making a 
preliminary deposit, to keep up existing insurances, 
and make a further weekly payment of over 4^d. for 
some forty years. The more uncertain and remote 
benefit would have to be dropped in the * chances and 
changes ' of industrial life. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, 
appears to be alive to the danger, and would provide 
against it by allowing five years' arrears to accumulate 
before the pension lapses ; a policy which will, in the 
majority of cases, be of no avail — a stretched-out 
hand beyond the reach of a drowning man — while 
further shaking the stability of the insurance struc- 
ture. 

Neither can use be made, under the scheme of old 
age or superannuation insurances, of the medium of 
Friendly Societies, with the idea of subsidizing such 
insurances. I have already shown that, if they think 
it necessary and possible, the members of Friendly 
Societies will so insure themselves without the need 
of State aid, which, they very well know, in spite of 
Dr. Hunter's assertion to the contrary, would involve 
State supervision and interference. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself owned at Edinburgh the other day that 
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'Friendly Societies seemed to successfully manage 
their own business affairs, and if they did not they 
must repudiate the grant under Government con- 
ditions, for it was absurd to suppose that the 
Government was to make such a grant to societies 
witfiout inspection and control* 

A curious misunderstanding exists among many 
supporters of State Pensions, to the effect that 
Friendly Society sick-pay ceases at 65, and the 
extraordinary statement is made in a public article 
written by a leading follower of Mr. Blackley,* that 
the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows have ceased 
paying sick-allowance when a member reaches 65 
years of age. With the exception of those compara- 
tively few societies which insure their members for 
sick-pay till 65 or 70, and then for a pension for the 
remainder of life, all existing contracts for sickness 
benefit run for life. Supposing the Manchester Unity 
had acted as the society is reported to have done, it 
would have been a matter of breaking faith over 
some 600,000 insurance contracts ; and if the assertion 
sometimes made, that all Friendly Society sick-pay 
ceases at 65, were correct, it would be a matter of 
breaking over 4,000,000 contracts for insurance 
against sickness. 

Passing by many minor points upon which a good 

* Hazell's Annual ' : * State Pensions/ p. 65 1, 
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deal might be said, we come to the matter of expense. 
Of course, this is very difficult to calculate in a 
voluntary scheme, but since Mr. Chamberlain and 
other supporters of such a scheme make no secret as 
to using the voluntary principle as a stepping-stone to 
a universal compulsory scheme, the question of costs 
has to be considered. Let us try assisted pensions 
for a minimum amount of 5s. weekly, towards which 
the State, through local and Imperial taxation, or 
the latter only, would contribute half. According 
to the census returns of 1881 (the details for 1891 are 
not yet issued), there should be living in the United 
Kingdom 1,736,000 persons over 65 years of age, but, 
limiting the calculation to England and Wales, we 
obtain a total of about 1,323,000 persons, and the esti- 
mated annual cost of State aid would be between eight 
and nine millions, with no allowance for management ; 
if income kept pace with population, a sum equal 
to an income-tax of 4d. in the £. It is evident, 
moreover, that such a gigantic fund, steadily ac- 
cumulating for from 40 to 45 years before it will be 
touched, will need some managing, supposing even 
the existing machinery of the Post- Office is utilized. 
This expense might be put as a set-off against the cost 
of the existing paupers over 65, which should be 
deducted from the grand total, for which provision will 
have to be made. And if a portion of the costs is to 
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come from local taxation, I fall to see, whatever name 
IS placed upon this tax, in what it will differ from a 
poor rate, however differently it may be administered. 
Then there is the collection of the workpeople's 
and employers' proportions, and the strong super- 
vision needed to see that none escape. We should 
be subjected to a system of official espionage very 
hateful to our ideas of English freedom. And it is 
no answer to point to Germany. In this country we 
have not yet come to State regulation of labour ; to 
an official inspection of our lives. Mr. Young says very 
truly of the German original : *The scheme is clearly 
a valuable adjunct to the resources of autocracy, 
however beneficently disposed, for besides a military 
power searching into every grade of life, a social and 
civil power is now evoked into being, entering into 
every remaining channel, and intensifying the grip that 
already exists' And that this is so, is no mere 
prediction ; it is rapidly becoming a matter of 
history. Employers are already calling out loudly 
against the vexatious regulations of the new law, and 
* the workmen, especially the Socialist portion, tear 
up their tickets before the officer, and trample them 
under their feet.'* While the new law has become 
so unpopular in Bavaria that an agitation has been 

* Mr. Adon Casse, writing to the Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
(April 9,1891). 
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started against it In spite of stringent regulations 
that the stamped card of the workman should not be 
marked by the employer, that card is being used as 
a means to discover under what circumstances a 
workman may have left his last employment, and 
whether he has been on strike or not. 

Nor has State regulation of labour in Germany 
stopped short at Insurance laws. In the last week of 
the old year Chancellor von Caprivi announced that the 
Government were prepared to bring in a Bill to regulate 
the migration of labourers. * Any person wishing to 
leave his native place must advance proof that he is 
able to acquire a dwelling for himself and his family in 
the new place of settlement. Should he, after having 
acquired such a dwelling, not be able to keep it for a 
certain space of time, he would then be sent back to 
the place he came from.'* 

It is difficult to conceive that the advocates of a 
State Insurance Law for the United Kingdom desire 
to lead the British workmen along a similar road — 
one that their fathers knew only too well. Have 
they forgotten the terrible abuses in the * Removals of 
the Poor,' and that, previous to 179S, the law about 
to be introduced into Germany was the law of the 
land ? They will surely not try their hands at putting 
back the sundial of Ahaz ! 

* Daily News^ December 34, 1891. 
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There is, also, a strong feeling among the ranks of 
British workmen, that, when a certain rate of wages 
has been earned, the employer should not have con- 
trol over any portion of those wages to make com- 
pulsory reductions for however beneficial a purpose. 
I am well aware that there are many establishments 
in this country where this principle is carried out, 
and that it is a common practice in the case of 
miners and railway servants. None the less it is a 
practice open to great abuse, and, I am convinced, 
contrary to the sentiments of the great bulk of work- 
men. 

Once more : we are told that workmen may insure 
for their families in case of death, as well as for old 
age. I should have thought this facility for thrift 
practice was scarcely necessary. If the Post Office is 
to be employed in the matter, the machinery for this 
insurance is there already. The workman does not 
use it — he will not be the more likely to do so, if the 
machinery is attached to that of State Pensions. Be- 
sides, the workman's family is already insured in the 
• Prudential,* a Company which has 9,000,000 policy- 
holders in its Industrial Branch — one in every four of 
the nation. Competition in the business of insurance 
may be a good thing ; but a subordinate branch of a 
new State agency (with no popular elements about 
it) will not compete very severely with the 12,000 col- 
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lectors of this mammoth among Industrial Insurance 
Companies. 

In the last revised version of Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme we ara informed that, if the beneficiary should 
die before 65, ' there will be a small allowance to the 
widow for a limited period, and a certain sum per 
week for the children until they are 12 years of age.' 
There can be no doubt that such a plan would 
incur the hostility of Friendly Societies, as calculated 
to injure the many Widows' and Orphans' Funds 
already in existence. The Manchester Unity, for 
instance, possesses Widows' and Orphans' Funds, with 
a capital oi £402,000, which disbursed in i890;£'38,ooo, 
while these funds in the Foresters possess a capital ot 
over ;^S 5,000. 

The effect of the payment of a portion of the con- 
tributions by the employer is so cogently and philo- 
sophically put in Mr. Young's pamphlet, that I hope 
he will pardon me for appropriating his language to 
express, far better than I could hope to do myself, what 
I wanted to say on this point : * The payment of a 
portion of the contributions by the employers will, I 
fully apprehend, from the teachings of economic 
history, involve a reduction in the nominal amount 
of wages, and consequently a further restriction of 
personal and social life. The employers will ob- 
viously seek to transfer a portion of their burden 
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of enforced charges to the labourers' gains j hence re- 
duced wages with higher prices ; all acting in combined 
power against the workmen's impoverished condition. 
Hence, with augmented taxation and a reduction of 
the means of life, we shall, I fear, find the prices of 
the labourers' essentials of life — to omit regard alto- 
gether of possible comforts — gradually increasing, so 
that we shall obtain the relation of advancing cost 
and diminishing means of purchase, involving, by 
restriction of the necessaries of livelihood, defective 
and inefficient work, and the disastrous enfeeblement 
of individual enterprise.' 

We have yet to examine another line of argument 
taken by the advocates of State-assisted Old Age 
Pension schemes. They not only point to the amount 
of pauperism which exists, but they endeavour to 
show that a considerable portion of it arises from the 
failure of Friendly Society insurance. And if their 
attention is directed to the vast economic and social 
work done by these mutual provident associations of 
the industrial and labour classes, the members of the 
National Provident League, led by Canon Blackley 
and their president, Mr. Rankin, M.P., assert that 
such work is very narrow in its limits, and, generally 
speaking, of unsound, unstable, if not dishonest, 
character. Assertions of this nature are so freely 
scattered through the literature of the League (being 
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as plentiful as blackberries in Mr. Blackley^s * Collected 
Essays '), that I cannot do more than select at random 
a few specimens, for the purpose of testing the value 
of the whole series : 

* Their security for the reception of the benefits 
they contribute for is bad, nine Friendly Societies out 
of ten in the kingdom being insolvent y and the average 
insurer being unable to select the safe one. 

* It is every man's duty to make a proper provision 
against want in sickness and old age. This duty is 
grossly neglected in England. In no country in the 
world are the people so improvident. 

* If every Friendly Society in England were solvent, 
and if half the working-classes (a very liberal calcula- 
tion) became, at one time or another, members of a 
Friendly Society, the utmost result would be that 
about 2$ per cent, might be classed as provident ^ and 75 
per cent, as depending on poor rates in every time of 
need' 

The members of our Friendly Societies still have, 
many of them, an echo of a celebrated * Christmas- 
day Letter,' written to the Times newspaper a few 
years back. I can only afford room to reproduce one 
paragraph : 

* The members of bad Friendly Societies are nose- 
led by their interested officials ; the officials of good 
Friendly Societies are flattered by these, and led to 
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echo their outcries against a measure for the restraint 
of future fraud which could injure no sound society ; 
the poor souls whose providence is plundered are 
isolated, unorganized, and powerless when their ruin 
conies ; and the statesmen who ought to help them in 
time are afraid of losing votes at the hustings. As a 
result, the rogues triumph and grow fat, while five- 
sixths of the fionest poor men are left to pauperism ; 
and so the striking result is brought about that, in spite 
of all our vaunted " aids to thrift^' and our superlative 
** Friendly Society " system^ five out of every six provident 
men are left unprovided for ^ 

These and similar statements used to be made with- 
out reservation, till the combined power of certain large 
societies made itself felt on the question of national 
insurance against sickness. Then the Blackleyites 
were good enough to make an exception in favour of 
the Mancliester Unity and the Foresters. And they 
are often heard to exclaim that it is only unsound 
societies against which they wago war ; but then, as 
they also hold that nine out of ten are in this sad 
condition, the exceptions do not go very far. I am 
bound, however, to allow that, up to the present, the 
new Committee of Members of Parliament which is 
responsible for the Chamberlain- Hunter scheme have 
refrained from hard words, and are doing their best to 
conciliate Friendly Society feeling, seeing that, unless 

5 
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they succeed^ there will be no chance for the safe 
passage of their Bill through Parliament. Canon 
Blackley, however, still presents the same front, 
affirming that : ' Very many societies should be ex- 
tinguished at once by any Government that ventured 
to do its duty at large. But as the Friendly Societies 
have a powerful minority in every constituency, no 
Government dare save the community from being 
plundered right and left/* Should any Government 
.prove bold enough to * do its duty,' I will amend this 
statement so far as to substitute * majority ' for- 
* minority^ in a vast number of constituencies. 

As the supposed failure on the part of the Friendly 
Society system (in which * five out of every six pro- 
vident men are left unprovided for,' and * 75 per cent 
of the labouring classes remain entirely dependent in 
emergencies upon the poor rate, and therefore to be 
classed as improvident paupers *) is brought up as an 
argument, showing the need of national provident 
insurance in some shape or other, it is necessary, as 
briefly as possible, to make reply. This is not the 
place to deal at any length with the numerical and 
financial position of Friendly Societies. I have done 
that fully elsewhere.t 

It is asserted that 'the security for reception of 

* Article in Help (July, 1891), quoted in Review of Reviews 
(1890), p. 582. 
t See * Mutual Thrift.' 
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the benefits' the working classes * contribute for' 
under the Friendly Society system * is bad.' If so, 
we may expect to find among those persons in 
receipt of parish relief a heavy percentage of persons 
whose thrift-provision has failed them. Accordingly 
Canon Blackley writes : * If you go into any village 
in England, the enormous number of people who 
have to say that they have no club to look to, 
although they have paid to Friendly Societies for 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, would appal anyone; 
hence they have ultimately to take Poor Law reh'ef.* 
Well : such a damning charge is easily sustained or 
refuted. A Parliamentary return was issued in 1881, 
on Lord Lymington's motion, of the number of 
indoor paupers who were ex-members of Friendly 
Societies. * According to this return/ the originator 
of National Provident Insurance tells us, *in 576 of 
our union workhouses there are to be found adult 
male paupers who have been members of benefit 
societies, and the number of these poor men amounts 
to 11,304! Leaving out of account from these all 
who left their benefit societies, either by ceasing to 
contribute, by withdrawal, or by dismissal, no fewer 
than 3,913 (or, in round numbers, about 4,000) 
were driven to the workhouse at last by the breaking 
up of their societies^ not by any improvidence of their 
own. No one will wonder at my classing among the 

5—2 
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hindrances of thrift and providence the knowledge 
of such a state of things as Lord Lymington's return 
puts before the public.'* 

Commenting on the same return, the late Chief 
Registrar, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, writes : * Comparing 
the figures with the total male membership [of 
Friendly Societies], it appears that the number who 
may probably have been reduced to pauperism by 
the failure of their societies is somewhat under 0*97 
per cent., or less than i in every 1,022, an infinitesi" 
mally small portion' But a second instalment of the 
Lymington return has just been issued (1891). Like 
its predecessor, it is practically valueless if regarded 
in the light of a test as to the working of Friendly 
Societies. The figures are indeed a trifle higher than 
those of 1 88 1, but this result is accounted for by the 
inclusion, for the first time, of female as well as male 
paupers. The total number of indoor paupers in the 
workhouses of England and Wales who had been 
members of Friendly Societies was on a given day of 
the year 14,808, but over 10,000 of these ceased to 
be members of their respective societies owing to 
circumstances over which they may be said to have 
more or less control — non-payment of contribution, 
withdrawal, or dismissal, and only 4,593 owing to 

* * Thrift and Independence* (*The People's Library'), 
pp. 95, 97. 
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the dissolution of the society in which they had been 
insured. When we reflect that the adult member- 
ship of registered Friendly Societies is four millions, 
and that at the lowest estimate another million should 
be added for unregistered bodies, the numbers given 
in the return are so very small a proportion of the 
total of those insured as to be most creditable to the 
mutual provident associations concerned ; and this 
favourable interpretation of the return is confirmed 
when we discover no less than seventy-five unions — 
many of them containing within their geographical 
area numerous societies and branches — making nil 
reports. Besides, the return does not show that the 
4,593 were reduced to pauperism through the break- 
ing up of their respective benefit clubs ; indeed, the 
figures go far to prove that there was no connection 
between the two facts, since over 1,500 of that nutjiber 
were members for a period of less than ten years. 
Further, the trustworthiness of the figures themselves 
might easily be called in question, considering the 
class of witnesses under examination. It is also 
within the experience of the Registry Office that 
societies 'are as apt to dissolve themselves because 
they have too much money, according to the views 
of the members, as because they have too little ;' and 
there is nothing to show that many of the ex- 
members did not receive their just share of the funds, 
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and through subsequent improvidence drifted into 
pauperism. Some remarkable results are brought 
to light when the comparative returns of the several 
English counties are examined. It has been custo- 
mary, for instance, to regard Dorsetshire as a black 
spot in economic England, to which the friends of 
National Provident Insurance are never tired of 
pointing. But, as a matter of fact, Dorset possesses 
over twenty thousand Oddfellows and Foresters, 
besides a relatively large membership of local societies. 
We should, therefore, expect to find a large percentage 
of paupers whose societies had failed them in time 
of need, did the return point to large failure on the 
part of such societies to keep faith with their members. 
This, however, is not the case. There are only fifty- 
one ex-member paupers (the smallest number, save 
one, in any English county), and of these fourteen 
only were thrown out of benefit through the breaking 
up of their respective clubs, seven unions out of 
twelve making nil returns. I am almost tempted to 
think that Government officials are better employed 
in doing the regular work of their department than 
in getting out special returns of little value, for the 
benefit of faddists and zealots who show a sad lack 
of judicial-mindedness in the use they make of them. 
Predate the comment of Canon Blackley and his 
supporters just forty-three years and we shall find 
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s6me justification for it : ' Out of 120 inmates of the 
Birmingham workhouse,' said Mr. Barlow, in his 
evidence before a Committee of the Commons in 
1849, 'excluding the young able-bodied labourers, 60 
had belonged to clubs which had broken up ! Out of 16 
bed-ridden paupers, who had belonged to societies of 
one kind or other, 13 received no benefit, because the 
funds of their respective clubs were exhausted ! Out 
of 29 paupers in the Alresford and Manchester Union 
workhouse, 20 had belonged to societies which had 
broken up P 

Again, it has been stated that the Manchester 
Unity and the Foresters lose annually 25,000 and 
29,000 members respectively, from inability to pay 
their contributions, and that these also become 
'improvident paupers.' If by secession it is meant 
that these members quit the society as unprovided 
men and leave a real provision behind them, such an 
opinion is an utterly mistaken one. The rate of 
secession is almost entirely confined to the younger 
ages, and takes place among those members who 
join at the earliest possible age, and who quit before 
they have tasted the benefits ; they leave no pro- 
vision behind them, because they have never made ' 
one to leave. Taking Nelson's 'Foresters' Experience,* 
out of every 100,000 joining at 18 years of age, 
9,964 leave before entering on their 19th year, />., 
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10 per cent. ; and the ratio keeps to over 9 in every 
100 till 24, while in six more years it sinks to 5 per 
cent, and by 35 to 3 per cent, and then rapidly dies 
out. We have, too, strong evidence that the class 
of members quitting a society is not composed of 
those which most stand in need of the benefits and 
who can least afford to pay the contributions. Those 
members, however, who do leave, rejoin that society 
or join another, or a Trade Union, later on ; they do 
not swell the ranks of paupers, as has been supposed.* 
A more recent inquiry conducted by the Manchester 
Unity points the same way. 

As for the manner in which the Blackleyites use 
statistics for the purpose of damaging the Friendly 
Societies of the people, is it too much to hope that 
the lesson conveyed in the following words from Prof. 
Marshall's ' Principles of Economics ' will be taken 
to heart and bear fruit ? * No doubt statistics can be 
easily misinterpreted, but many of the worst fallacies 
involved in the misapplication of statistics are definite 
and can be definitely exposed, //// at last no one 
ventures to repeat them even when addressing an un- 
instructed audience! The failure, then, on the part 
of Friendly Societies to secure the reception of 
benefits to their members is infinitesimal, instead of 
being enormous. 

*^ Blackley^s * National Provident Scheme,' p. 63. 
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Again, there are no statistics, rightly interpreted, 
to show that nine out of ten Friendly Societies are 
insolvent. The Blackleyites have been in the habit of 
comparing estimated actuarial deficiencies with capital, 
or realized assets, only. An error going to prove that 
they have no conception of either the constitution or 
the financial principles of the mutual thrift associations 
of the labouring classes, against which they hurl so 
many hard words. To compare the ratio of deficiency 
to capital, is to make the deficiency one of funds, and 
to ignore altogether the prospective assets which 
should tell in the society's favour, just as much as its 
realized assets, considering that, on the other side, the 
whole liabilities are taken into account down to the 
death of its last members.* 

A return to Parliament, moved for by Mr. 
Chamberlain, dealing with the statistics of the 
Friendly Societies of England and Wales, will 
doubtless, at an opportune moment, be made use of 
in the interests of State Insurance ; I will, therefore, 
say something about it. 

We have here given the numerical and financial 
strength of three grand divisions of bodies — (i) 
independent societies (including such diverse types as 
that of the purely local old-fashioned benefit clubs, the 
* patronized ' county and semi-county, the centralized, 

* * Mutual Thrift,' p. 241. 
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miners* relief, and railway societies) ; (2) collecting 
burial societies; and (3) societies with branches, 
commonly known as the affiliated orders (Oddfellows, 
Foresters, Shepherds, etc.). Nos. i and 3 together, 
providing their members with a sickness benefit as 
well as a small sum at death, lay claim to 26,826 out of 
26,865 bodies, to 3,861,519 out of 7,190,461 members, 
and to an extent of funds of ;^2 1410,563 out of 
;£'23,7004.2i. So far as societies with branches are 
concerned, the return shows evidence of the still 
growing importance of this foremost type of the 
British workman's mutual thrift. In his report for 
the year 1888, the Chief Registrar estimated their 
membership (for England and Wales) at not less 
than 1,200,000 and their funds at ;^7,ooo,ooo; the 
actual figures, taken from the latest available returns, 
are respectively, in round numbers, 1,727,000 and 
;£'i2, 121,000. 

When we come to the total number of societies 
and branches which have made their annual returns, 
there is a large shrinking of numbers; only 5,144 
returns were received from independent societies and 
12,442 from branches of affiliated societies, leaving 
about 10,000, or say 45 per cent., which have neglected 
to fulfil their legal obligations as registered bodies. 
This falling away from compliance with law, when on 
former occasions reported by the Registrar, has been 
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made the subject of much adverse comment. I 
question, however, whether these criticisms have 
taken into account the exact circumstances of the 
case. It will be found that very many societies have 
ceased to exist, though the Registry Office has never 
received any notification of the fact ; and the staff at 
Abingdon Street, however zealous public servants 
they may be, cannot awaken the dead. I have reason 
to know that the great majority of the older societies 
not making returns, but still kept on the register, are 
undoubtedly defunct. The official lists contain a 
terrible mixture of dead and living. It will conse- 
quently be a very unjust aspersion on really existing 
bodies, to say that 45 per cent, of their number 
have been neglectful of their governmental obliga™ 
tions, receiving protection and privileges as registered 
bodies while giving no quid pro quo. 

The next information given is that of the total 
number of societies and branches which have made 
or failed to make their quinquennial valuations of 
assets and liabilities. Here we find independent 
societies great defaulters, since under four thousand 
only have sent in their returns out of the ten thousand 
on the register. Many causes have combined to 
lessen the number of societies making returns. Some 
of them are so recently registered that valuations may 
be considered as not yet due. Many, too, of the 
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supposed defaulters, being^x^ither dividing, or deposit, 
or juvenile bodies, have been exempted from the 
operation of this clause in the Friendly Societies 
Act ; and then there come, again, the dead ones, in a 
position unable to comply with orders issued from 
Abingdon Street. The following table gives the 
financial position according to the latest available 
valuations : 





Total 
No. of 
Valua- 
tions. 


No. of V 

Showing 
surplus. 


aluations. 

Showing 
deficiency. 


SurpliM. 


Deficiency. 


Independent Socie- 
ties - 

Collecting Societies, 
under Sect. 30 - 

Societies with 
Branches - 


3,717 
11,242 


827 
2,281 


2,890 
8,961 


658,252 
248,083 
874,679 


3,901,435 

116,242 

6,716,838 


Total - 


14,988 


3,122 


11,866 


1,781,319 


10,734,515 



As the largeness of the deficiency column may cause 
undue consternation, it is only right to say that we 
are not here dealing with a commercial deficit, but 
estimating the amount required to be added to the 
assets, realized (or cash) and prospective, before these 
bodies could undertake to pay in full their total 
liabilities down to the death of the last remaining 
existing member. For the purposes of valuation the 
doors are shut against new members, and a con- 
tinuous flow of entrants will necessarily stave off the 
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evil day when the deficiVl^y becomes one of no cash 
in the * box ;' till that is the case, claims as they arise 
will be paid. Again, a very smafl alteration in the 
terms of contracts extending over a period of twenty, 
thirty, or forty years will at once lessen the amount 
of deficiency, or extinguish it altogether. It is, there- 
fore, satisfactory to know that a large majority of 
societies are actively engaged in the task of putting 
themselves in better order, taking a securer position, 
and supplying themselves with the newest weapons of 
defence wherewith the science of vital statistics can 
arm them. 

As regards charges of * robbery and plunder,' and 
'rogues growing fat,' such misdemeanours and crimes 
have no abiding place among the officers of Friendly 
Societies. I am afraid such acts may sometimes go 
on among the collecting bodies ; but these belong to 
the same category as Industrial Assurance Companies, 
and a Government Bill has been drafted to take them 
out of the Friendly Societies Act. For our present 
purpose we have nothing to do with them, since they 
only insure their members for small sums at death. 

We come to the accusation against the British 
workmen that they have grossly neglected their duty 
to make a proper provision against want in sickness 
and old age. Were all the Friendly Societies solvent, 
* there would still remain 75 per cent, of the labouring 
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classes dependent on the ^JuJ^il^a-nd to be classed 
as improvident paupers.' Mawig Mr. Blackley a 
present of the provident benefits of Trade Societies, 
and making a much smaller allowance than it is 
customary to make for unregistered societies, we get 
a total of 5,000,000 for membership, and a worth of 
funds of ;^23,ooo,ooo as representing the strength 
of the ' superlative ' Friendly Society system in 
England and Wales. Now, taking the number of 
male workers returned at the census of 1881 (there 
will be found to be very few females in the above 
total of membership), under the heads of domestic, 
agricultural, and industrial, we get a total of 6,500,000, 
making allowance for the growth of the population. 
But this does not represent the whole truth ; the 
bread-winners are insured against disablement for 
themselves, and for those dependent on tfiem. We 
should properly multiply the 5,000,000 by four, as 
including wife and three children to a family, before 
we arrive at the full percentage of the population 
which these Friendly Society insurances cover (I have 
chosen a low multiplier in order to allow for the ratio 
of unmarried members) ; so that the product will be 
20,000,000. The absurdity of classing 75 per cent, of 
the labouring population as ' improvident paupers,' 
and, therefore, in need of State Insurance, is manifest. 
But we are not out of the wood yet. ' There are 
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no Friendly Societies that, by giving pensions or 
superannuation, make secure from the workhouse the 
old age of their members.' ' Friendly Society sick- 
pay ceases at 65/ I reply that there are Friendly 
Societies which do give pensions or superannuation, 
and have already shown that sick-pay does not cease 
at 65. Continuous or quarter sick-pay, after an 
allowance of full and half sick-pay — the general 
custom of Friendly Societies — is not the best and the 
safest way of securing their old members from the 
workhouse, but practically it does this. The better 
way I shall have to point out later. 

There are more Friendly Societies than there are 
commonly supposed to be, which give their members 
sick-pay to 65, and a superannuation allowance of 4s. 
or 5s. for the remainder of life. These thrift bodies 
are usually of the * patronized ' type, and located in 
the eastern and southern counties. I have the rules 
of two before me — of the Long Wittenham (Berks) 
and the neighbouring villages, and of the Stoke and 
Melford Union Benefit Association (Suffolk). The 
first offers no less than eighteen different scales of 
benefits, those for old age benefit ranging from is, 
per week to Ss., to commence either at 65 or 70. The 
society, when last valued, was in a sound financial 
condition. The Suffolk society is a still more remark- 
able one, giving 4s, or 5 s. a week to its members at 65 
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years of age. The pre«ntli umber of members is 
i;865, the worth of capitsl^^ 8,850, and the society 
disbursed last year in payments to annuitants ;^2, 113, 
which annuity payments, commencing 45 years ago, 
had then reached a grand total of no less than 
;£'24,20o. This society also is in a sound financial 
condition. The members of the Affiliated Orders 
have not, as a rule, provided themselves with super- 
annuation benefits. It is, however, a mistaken idea 
that only two out of the 672,073 members of the 
MancJtester Unity are so insured. Several lodges 
have taken the matter up and provided all their 
members with pensions ; while in the Scottish Order 
of Oddfellows (Edinburgh) we have a whole society 
whose members are insured against old age disable- 
ment, without reckoning the large Annuity Fund of 
the Nottingham Order. 

But there are other societies which fully provide 
for the disablement of old age, as well as that of 
sickness ; indeed, they go further still, and afford a 
more thorough provident insurance to their mem- 
bers than even the Chamberlain- Hunter scheme ////j 
an ordinary Friendly Society sickness benefit will 
do. As specimens, I select the Hearts of Oak, 
the National Sick and Burial Association, and the 
United Patriots,^ all of them members of the general 

* For history, see * Mutual Thrift.* 
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or centralized group. The following is the method of 
insurance in the Hearts of Oak, and must serve as a 
sample: The rate payable to free members during 
sickness is i8s. per week for 26 weeks. Should the 
illness continue beyond that period, half-pay is granted 
for another 26 weeks, after which the sick member 
becomes entitled to relief from further contributions, 
and to a pension payable according to the following 
rate, viz. : If a member under 6 years of member- 
ship, 2s. per week ; if a member 6 years and under 
8 years, 3s. per week ; and if a member 8 years and 
upwards, 4s. per week. The other two societies 
give practically the same advantages, and, having 
several lower scales of sickness benefit, with smaller 
premiums, are suitable for less highly paid opera- 
tives than those who join the Hearts of Oak. They 
muster a membership between them of 211,824, and 
a reserve capital of ;^i,46i,90i. 

We have here an insurance on the voluntary 
principle, the result of individual un-aided free action, 
equal to the results expected to accrue from the 
German Laws of Insurance, on the compulsory 
principle, employer-aided and State-aided. We not 
only have an insurance against old age — such as the 
Chamberlain-Hunter scheme would give, but an 
insurance against invalidity or infirmity as well. 
Could the answer to the rash and baseless assertion 

6 
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of Canon Blackley and his supporters be more 
complete ? 

It is true that more, much more, remains to be done. 
But it is largely being done. 

There is unquestionably an enormous responsibility 
involved in receiving the savings of working-men 
continuously for, say, forty or forty-five years, and in 
guaranteeing the payment of annuities, commencing 
at 65 years of age, for the remainder of life. 
But do not the Government already share in the 
responsibility ? From the early days of the century, 
no registered Friendly Society has been allowed to 
start such an annuity fund unless the scales of con- 
tributions had been certified by one of the actuaries 
appointed for that very purpose by the Government. 
This is as it should be ; the failure, after so many, 
many years of patient sowing, to reap plenteously, 
would be a terrible injury to the thrift-cause. But 
there is no reason, but much to the contrary, why our 
large affiliated societies, such as Oddfellows and 
Foresters i should not take up the question of super- 
annuation or old-age pensions. The machinery lis 
all ready, the tables prepared ; all that is want- 
ing is the steady flow of insurers. The stir made 
about National Pensions is working good indirectly. 
Already there has been, in the last few months, an 
increase in the membership of the Mg^nchest^r Unify 
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and Foresters* superannuation funds ; both societies 
are preparing to offer all possible inducements to their 
younger members and all future entrants to make 
full provision for their old age. Tables are being 
drawn up by Mr. Reuben Watson, actuary to the 
Manchester Unity y allowing for a return of a portion 
of the annual premiums to nominees of insurers, in 
case of death before the age for taking the benefit is 
reached. Even at present there is no need for the work- 
ing man to make one insurance with his club for sick- 
ness and another and separate contract witU the State 
for a deferred annuity. Members of a Friendly Society 
can already, if they so wish it, make their annuity 
payments to their society, the managers of which can 
open an account, on behalf of the society, with the 
Post-Office. The only drawback here is that there 
is a good deal too much ' red-tapeism ' to be gone 
through, and that somehow or other the Post-Office 
officials are not distinguished for the encouragement 
they afford to the practice of mutual thrift 

Nor should the provident side of Trades Unionism 
be omitted. This has been so ably and convincingly 
stated by Mr. George Howell, M.P., that we need 
only give the grand totals. The aggregate amounts 
expended by thirteen societies in forty years under 
the head of * provident benefits' or 'benevolent 
objects* was ;£'7,46o,ooo, and under the head of 

6 — 2 
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'strike or dispute pay/ ;^48i,8i6. These provident 
payments included sick benefit^ superannuation 
benefit, accident benefit, funeral benefit, and benevo- 
lent grants.* 

On all counts, then, a voluntary State -assisted 
scheme of Old-Age Pensions, such as is drafted in the 
Chamberlain-Hunter Bill, must be pronounced to be 
a failure. It will not fill up the gaps that are left in 
the thrift defences of the nation ; and, if it did fill 
them up, the work would not be good work. Tried 
in the balances, the scheme is found wanting in the 
essentials of success, * the obvious objection to any non^ 
compulsory provision for superannuation^ aided by State 
subsidy, is that it virtually would not touch that one-- 
seventh of the population over 60 who are stated to be 
paupers y but would only help those who are best able and 
most likely to Itelp themselves'^ 

The question still remains : Is there nothing, then, to 
be done to lessen, and eventually wipe out, the amount, 
be it more or less, of old age pauperism in our midst ? 

In the first place, we may rest assured that not 
only has the amount been steadily lessening in recent 
years, but that, unless unforeseen circumstances inter- 
vene, it will continue to do so. 

We have given statistics to show the present 

* * Provident Side of Trades' Unionism.' New Review^ Dec, 
1891. 
t 'Friendly Society Report,' 1890. 
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position of mutual thrift among the labour classes 
of the community, so far as provident assurance is 
concerned. The greater the use made of thrift 
agencies, the less will be the numbers of the im- 
provident, and it must be borne in mind that the 
bulk of existing pauperism, so far as the practice of 
thrift would affect the ratio, should be compared 
with that practice thirty and forty years ago ; a period 
to which some of the criticisms of the Blackley school 
upon the want of forethought and improvidence of 
the British workman might perhaps be referred back ; 
only at that time his standard of comfort was much 
lower. Within the past thirty years the membership 
of Friendly Societies has increased tenfold, and with 
this increase there has been, in most quarters, an 
improved financial position, as the statistics of the 
numbers in receipt of poor relief who were sometime 
members of Friendly Societies go to prove. The 
outlook is full of promise. Taking into consideration 
all kinds of Benefit Societies and Industrial Assurance 
Companies, we get a membership of 17,610,000, pos- 
sessing a worth of funds of ;^3 1,007,000, giving an 
increase during the past three years of 343S,ooo and 
^5*697,000 respectively.* 

Next, we have the Working-men Co-operators, 
with a share capital of over ;^ 1 0,000,000 ; then, a 

* See 'Mutual Thrift,' p. 288. 
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grand total of ;^iii,528,ocx) deposited in trustee and 
Post Office Savings Banks, the property of 6,363,000 
depositors, and of this one-third, at the lowest estimate, 
belongs to the working-classes. The savings of the 
working. classes during the past ten years (1875-85) 
have increased steadily at the rate of ;^7,ooo,ooo per 
annum, bemg a rise of 82 per cent, since 1875 (Mul- 
hall). Of this increase y so far as it militates against 
old age pauperism^ we have yet to reap the fruits. 

I hope I have said enough to enable the reader to 
gather that it is not pauperism as such that we have to 
eradicate y but the causes of pauperism^ of which poverty 
is the main producer, I have before me the conclusions 
at which Mr. Loch, the Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, has arrived in his pamphlet on 
'Old Age Pensions and Pauperism.* He would cut off 
all out-door relief, except, perhaps, that of medical 
aid ;* and tells us that * The people to whom out-door 
relief has been refused have not been forced into the 
house, but have, in fact, provided for themselves, or 
been provided for by their relatives and others, both 
while able-bodied and in their old age.' He affirms 
that, by strict administration in the country and in 
the Metropolis, * the number of paupers to population 
over 60 can be reduced, in a county union to a 

* Five years ago, before I knew so well how the poor live, I 
advocated the same. I have lived to see how mistaken I was.- 
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minimum, say, 4 per cent, and in the Metropolis, if 
we may judge by its poorest union, by more than a 
half;' that, to make pauperism disappear, there is 
no need of an annuity system ; and not only so, but 
that, so far as State Pension schemes are con- 
cerned, they would tend to 'foster a hybrid pau- 
perism, in part maintained by the rates, in part by 
imperial and local taxes ' (pp. 40, 41). 

The true answer to this is well put by Mr. Charles 
Booth : ' That it is only by the unremitting efforts of 
exceptional men, such as Mr. Bland Garland, who for 
twenty years has influenced the administration of 
Bradfield Union, or Mr. John Jones, who for more 
than twenty years acted as relievfng officer at 
Stepney, that these results can be attained. To 
attempt the enforcing of such a policy by law would 
be considered very harsh, and might not succeed ; so 
that, besides being at best very slow in action, it is 
for the whole country in effect impracticable.' And 
if it was practicable, it would not be expedient. 

It seems to me that the error Mr. Loch makes is to 
suppose that, by abolishing pauperism^ he has got rid 
oi poverty as well. Behind the pauperism lies the mass 
of poverty. Till we can touch the latter, the former is 
but a * small matter of the law.' Mr. Loch tells us, 
as if that were all we could desire, that the people, 
* to whom out-door relief has been refused, have not 
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been forced into the house, but have, in fact, provided 
for themselves, or been provided for by their relatives 
and others, both while able-bodied and in their old 
age/ 

How provided for? The lot of those who are 
on the verge of destitution — nay, the whole condition 
of poverty — may be, and often is, harder to bear, 
is calculated to call for more radical remedies, than 
the condition of indoor paupers, save one inestimable 
privilege — that of freedom. I know of no darker spot 
on our national honour than the struggle for existence 
on the part of those who, after having toiled and moiled 
in the heat of the day, manage to keep themselves 
out of the workhouse when their full working day is 
past, and too often lay down the burden of life in the 
struggle. 

With regard to Old Age Pensions, however, they 
^ should be given without respect to pauperism or 
poverty, if given at all. We are all servants of the 
nation, and the labourer on the land serves the State 
every bit as much as the civil servant and the officer in 
the army or navy, who get their pensions. When the 
labourer's full working days are over, having served 
the State well in his generation, he has a call upon 
the State to look to his declining years, to keep his 
home for him, to see that he pass out of life in rest 
and peace. For whatever master he has worked, 
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both he and that master work for one and the same 
master-in-chief— the State. And by the State I do 
not mean a patriarchal form of Government, working 
from the outside. * Somehow or other the State must 
work from within the people whom it governs, not 
from without. . . . They and it are one living thing ; 
they constitute a single being.' 

Consequently, of all the State Pension schemes 
that have passed before us, that of Mr. Charles 
Booth is the only one based on the sound prin- 
ciple of universality and absolutely free from any 
poverty qualification whatever. The manner in 
which Mr. Booth would provide Old Age Pensions 
has been clearly stated, and his proposal is workable, 
broad, definite, and intelligent. 

Perhaps Mr. Booth will allow me to say something 
in defence of his position, which I had arrived at on 
independent, if somewhat similar, grounds, and how 
best the undoubted dangers which attend it may be 
averted. The author of * Life and Labour of the 
People' has himself done so much good work in 
respect to the problems of poverty, that he will not 
take amiss the contribution, however small it may be, 
of the humblest fellow-worker. 

It will, of course, be said at once that the principle 
of 'free' State pensions for the aged, all to be served 
alike, is 'socialistic'; 'hybrid pauperism'; *expropria- 
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tion ' ; * destructive of thrift ' ; * calculated to ruin self- 
respect and discourage work/ 

As the existing Poor Law is ' socialistic/ I do not 
think we need stumble at that difficulty. There is 
much truth in Sir W. Harcourt's saying, that * We 
are all of us Socialists now.' But since, according to 
economists of the Blackley school, the English Poor 
Law ' burdens industry, keeps down wages, plunders 
the thrifty, ruins the wasteful, demoralizes the young, 
and all but starves the old/ and as similar lan- 
guage may be hurled at universal State pensions, 
it will be as well to state the case, so far as I 
conceive it to be, for the Poor Law. Fortunately 
this has been done by no less an unprejudiced 
and weighty authority than the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster : 

* There was one provision * (said Mr. Forster, at 
Otley, in 1875) 'that in this country was made 
against old age in the large workhouses which 
existed all over the country. There were many men 
who thought it a very great evil and a very great 
danger for England that she had a Poor Law, and 
that she gave a legal right of relief to the man who 
was unable to get food, and declared that the old 
men and women had a right to be supported at the 
end of their lives. He had always been one of those 
who had not agreed with the persons who thought 
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that that was a bad thing, and he believed that one 
of the reasons — he did not say the chief reason — why 
in England we have got through the last two or three 
hundred years, or, at any rate, the last hundred years, 
without any social convulsions, had been the exist- 
ence of a legal provision for the poor. But that ad- 
vantage had not been the only argument in favour 
of a Poor Law. There was an argument also 
founded upon justice. If they took the case of a 
man who even had arrived at pauperism by his own 
misconduct, who had clearly by his own want of self- 
control dropped himself down to the position of 
being a pauper, yet they did not know how far 
society generally was not responsible for that man's 
want of self-control ; how far, if he had been well 
treated from the time of his birth, if his parents had 
been well treated, and if society had done its duty to 
him by education and by other influences, he might 
have had that self-control. Therefore, he believed 
that it was the duty of the inhabitants of the country, 
who could afford to pay anything, to guard against 
absolute loss of life by starvation of the rest of their 
countrymen, however these might have incurred the 
risk of that starvation.' 

I cannot help believing that Old Age Pensions, as 
proposed by Mr. Booth, will do this, and do it better, 
because there will be no class distinctions made ; all 
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the nation's old men and women will be supported. 
And it is a wiser policy to start clear of the Poor 
Law, than to attempt to Christianize an institution 
which bears so indifferent a character, owing largely 
to the way in which its funds have been administered. 
While as to ' expropriation,' I have long since dis- 
covered that this is an ugly word in mistaken use 
among some well-to-do persons who fail to see the 
social duties and obligations incumbent upon them. 

With regard to the cause of thrift, these pensions will 
greatly help it, because calculated to produce initial 
power, with more hopeful views of life, and to make 
the practice of the economic virtues more thorough 
and perfect. The great danger to the stability of 
Friendly Societies is the claims upon the sick funds 
made by the old members ; the payment of what is 
known as ' continuous ' sickness, for which, as a rule, 
the tables have not sufficiently provided.* Indeed, 
after 70 years of age, the sickness record is lost, 
and becomes merged in natural decay and infirmity 
incident to old age. Actuarial authorities cannot 

^ The following is a fair specimen of an observation made 
again and again by Friendly Society valuers in the thousands of 
valuation reports sent to me : * The attention of the various 
Courts is drawn to the question of granting permanent weekly 
allowances. This, in fact, forms an annuity, and, therefore, 
becomes a serious charge upon the Court, a claim for which is 
in no way provided for in the rates of contributions.' 
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gauge it And especially since the Divisional Court 
of Queen's Bench has decided that ' natural decay ' is 
not ' sickness ' according to Friendly Society rules, 
all sick pay should by right cease at 65. This was 
the limit held to be correct by the older actuaries, . 
as Mr. Finlaison, and by Mr. J. Tidd-Pratt, when 
Registrar. But the difficulty has been, that so 
many of the rank and file of the members are not in 
receipt of sufficient earnings to provide themselves 
with a sickness benefit up to 65 and a superannuation 
benefit, or pension, of sufficient value for the remainder 
of life. Anything under 5s. a week would be of no 
use ; it would not be enough by itself, and would 
check the sources of parish or charitable assistance. 
To be under the obligation of having to make a 
provident assurance only so long as working days 
lasted, will enable many workers to make that pro- 
vision on a securer basis and with the likelihood of 
being better able to keep in benefit, the contributions 
being less than those for life-sickness, and not having 
to be paid after working days are over. Many, too, 
would be in a position to make a small additional old 
age provision (say of is.6d.or 2s.), over and above the $s. 
of the State pension. Those in still better circumstances 
would provide for another 5s. a week. Superannuation 
benefit in Friendly and Trade Societies, or through 
the Post Office, would be more likely rather than less 
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likely to be taken up. The practical certainty of 
keeping clear of the * house ' would induce the many 
workers to add the comforts to the necessaries of a 
home. 

How different, also, the case of the poor would be, 
compared to the present common administration of 
the Poor Law, in which the guardians appear to think 
the saving of the rates to be the first and the last con- 
sideration ! Should the applicant during the best 
years of his life have paid into a Friendly or Benefit 
Club and be in the receipt of a small weekly sum in 
the form of quarter or continuous sick allowance, his 
weekly relief will be so much the less by that sum 
deducted ; while his neighbour, who has been utterly 
neglectful of his economic duty, will be in receipt 
of full outdoor relief from the poor rates. Much 
damage is hereby done to the cause of thrift and provi- 
dence by such direct encouragement to thriftlessness 
and improvidence. 

State Pensions over 65, on the principle of Mr. 
C. Booth's proposal, would specially improve the 
economic position of women, who are in the pro- 
portion of 733,000 to 590,000 males over that age. 
Women are very poorly provided with Friendly 
Society benefits ; if the cost of them is in any way 
lessened, their chance of securing them is increased. 
So many women workers, at their present rate pf 
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earnings, are quite unable to provide themselves with a 
superannuation benefit as well as a sickness benefit. 
Sick pay till 65 they can manage. I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to say that, having been privileged to be 
the founder of an affiliated society for women (the 
United Sisters)^ after the pattern of the Oddfellows 
and Foresters, I have had some experience on this 
point. 

No self-respect would in any way be lost by 
the receipt of an old age pension, the State simply 
doing its duty towards its old servants. And what 
working powers remained would be the better exer- 
cised for the welfare of the State, if secured from the 
numbing and weakening effects of privation and want 
superadded to the decay of old age. 

As to giving an Old Age Pension to those who 
have been reduced to a state of destitution through 
their own fault — the socially worthless — we do not 
know how far society generally has not been respon- 
sible for their fall; and we should remember that, 
according to Mr. Booth^s method of taxation, the 
quite poor would, during their lives, have contributed 
one-fourth of the value of the annuities which 
would fall to their share. Poverty and destitution, 
however, can be, and are being, lessened in amount, 
and till education and a removal to better surround- 
ings have reduce^ to a minimum the numbers of the 
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vicious, these, after the failure of methods of re- 
clamation, should be so kept in restraint as not to 
have opportunities of preying on their fellow-men. 
There will, we must sorrowfully admit, for many 
years to come, be room for the social work of General 
Booth, the Church Army, and other like forces in 
* Darkest England ' ; work, too, for the Temperance 
bodies, in season and out of season. 

Of some 38,000,000 persons only 11,000,000 — 3 
out of every 10 — live a life of comparative comfort, 
free from the pressing cares of close economy, and 
the fretting and wearing anxiety of sinking down to 
the level of the 'submerged tenth.** But out of 
every hundred of our city * very poor,' the moral 
defect only covers 14 per cent, of life's failures ; 
while in the ranks immediately above the * very poor/ 
68 per cent, of poverty is due to questions of employ- 
ment, or rather want of employment, and only 13 per 
cent, to drink and waste.f 

Before the moral and religious remedy can be 
applied, social duty has to be better fulfilled. The 
moral power is what the wind is to the ship^the 
great propelling force ; but tlie ship must first be 
placed in position ; be fitted with the means of sail^ 
ing; the masts must be standing, the canvas must be 

♦ Hobson*s * Problems of Poverty,* p. 3. 

t See ' Life and Labour of the People,' vol. L, p. 147. 
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there ready for filling ; she must be provisioned. So 
surely, until we see that our people are furnished 
with the necessaries of life, they will not be in a 
position to benefit by the moral and religious factor ; 
will not move to the sway of the higher propelling 
force ; but, like the mastless, waterlogged vessel, will be 
powerless to ' go forward ' — stranded wreckage of life. 

I cannot help thinking that, the closing years of 
life more or less provided for, the many social and 
philanthropic workers in this country will be all the 
freer to concentrate their united energies on im- 
proving the economic and social status of the ranks 
of unskilled labour. *The necessaries* writes Pro- 
fessor Marshall, *for the efficiency of an ordinary 
agricultural or an unskilled town labourer and his 
family in England, in this generation, may be said 
to consist of a well-drained dwelling, with several 
rooms, warm clothing, with some changes of under- 
clothing, pure water, a plentiful supply of cereal food, 
with a moderate allowance of meat and milk, and a 
little tea, etc. Some education and some recreation, 
and, lastly, sufficient freedom for his wife from other 
work to enable her to perform properly her maternal 
and household duties' ('Principles of Economics,' 
vol. 1., book li., ch. iv., § 2). 

The cost of a universal pension list is heavy 
£17,000,000 for England and Wales, for Scot- 

7 
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land ;^2,500,(X)0, and for Ireland over ;^4,ooo,ooo 
more,* without reckoning in working expenses, but 
calculated on the supposition that all aged persons, 
whatever their social position, will draw their pensions. 
With the cost, moreover, of old age pauperism removed ; 
with far lessened pauperism below the age of 65 ; 
with the impetus given to thrift ; and with the relief 
to charitable aids which the pension provision would 
bring — there will be much to set on the other side. 
We often hear of the from ;^8,ooo,ooo to ;^9,ooo,ooo 
which the present Poor Law for England and Wales 
costs us. The actual maintenance and relief of the 
poor only comes to ;£4,39M33 ; the remainder is spent 
in keeping up the workhouses, maintaining the luna- 
tics, and getting the relief to the poor. The items are 
as follows : 

In-maintenance 1,921,587 

Out-door Relief 2,469,846 

Maintenance of Lunatics in Asylums and Houses 1,188,012 
Workhouse Loans repaid and Interest paid - 501,932 
Salaries and Rations of Officials and Superan- 
nuation 1,356,943 

Other expenses 1,053,280 

(1885) Total - - - . 8,491,600 

We shall not be wrong, I think, in putting the 
actual expense of old age pauperism to the nation at 
a much larger sum than ;^3,ooo,ooo, say ;£'s,ooo,ooo, 

* Booth's paper, p. 36. 
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when we consider that the ratio of pauperism under 
60 to the population under 60, according to Mr. Booth's 
calculations, is only 4*6 per cent. ; between 60 and 65 
only 10'2 per cent. The union workhouses and their 
salaried officials are now mainly required for the 
aged poor who have fallen out of the ranks. This 
would be no longer the case. 

The method also of raising the necessary funds 
for a pension to every British citizen, viz., by a 
system of graduated taxation on incomes, seems 
equitable. The rich would still have to fulfil the 
obligations created by their wealth towards the poor ; 
and between the rich and the poor there would be a 
middle-class paying and receiving about equally; while 
the working class, as a body, would make an average 
contribution of one-third towards the cost of their 
pensions. 

The application of the remedy will not have to 
be withheld for a period of 40 to 45 years (as in the 
case of the Blackley and Chamberlain-Hunter pro- 
posals), and to run the gauntlet of perhaps changed 
national circumstances when applied in the next 
generation. Mr. Charles Booth's proposal is con- 
ceived in the present, and can be applied to the 
present The dispensing authority might well be 
District Councils, through Parochial Councils, and so 
avoid centralization. 

7—2 
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Much, very much, has necessarily been left unsaid 
that might have been added, and I am very conscious 
how imperfectly the task I have attempted has been 
carried out. Mr. John Morley, M.P., said in his 
speech at Stoneleigh Park, that he thought the man 
or the party who solved the question of preventing 
a man who has worked hard all his life, maintained 
his family, has been a good citizen, from going in 
his old age into the workhouse, would deserve more 
glory than by winning battles on the field. If I 
shall have in any measure helped that * man or 
party ' to work out the lines of the answer, prevented 
the blind from leading the blind, cleared the ground 
by ever so little, let in a ray of light on an obscure 
spot, I shall have had my reward. 

Holding the position I have always done as 
regards the Friendly Societies of the people, second 
to none in appreciation of their value, a defender 
of their work, a benefit member myself, it would 
not have been possible for me to have supported, as 
I have done, a universal Old Age Pension list, had I 
the smallest fears that these thrift institutions of the 
working-classes would receive hurt, or check, or State 
interference thereby. It is my conviction that the 
Friendly Societies should welcome such a proposal as 
calculated to greatly improve their position. From 
the Blackley, and Chamberlain- Hunter schemes, and 
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others on similar lines, I do see real danger, and I 
have not hesitated to say so. I have advocated Mr. 
Charles Booth's proposal as the basis of a legislative 
measure, under which all the servants of the State 
shall receive a minimum provision for their old age ; 
and I feel I can consistently do this, and at the same 
time ask the reader to lay to heart the following 
weighty words, spoken by Mr. Gladstone in 1871. 
The twenty years that have passed since then have 
only added to their weight : 

' I see a change creeping over the habit and mind 
of the people of this country with respect to the 
interference of Government, and with respect to 
committing to its direct patronage and tutelage 
many of the pursuits of the people — which may 
be, and which, I think, is, in a certain degree, an 
obedience to the social necessities of the time; but 
which, on the other hand, I do not hesitate to say, 
deserves and requires to be watched with jealousy. 
It is in the growth of individual and of local energies, 
it is in the free development of private spirit, it is in 
the moulding of pursuits according to the direction 
that legitimate and natural exigencies find for them, 
and in leaving them free from artificial and extra- 
neous interference, that the secret of the greatness 
of the country lies. That danger of centralization 
which has been a formidable, and almost a fatal 
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reality for other lands, has not, I trust, yet acquired 
serious dimensions among ourselves. But it has, I 
think, lifted its head ; and it depends upon the 
wisdom of the English people, and upon their fidelity 
to the traditions of their forefathers, whether they 
will take care not to hand over to the Executive 
Government the charge of functions which they can 
perform much better for themselves.' 

Adopt an Old Age Pension scheme, conceived on 
the principle of Mr. C Booth's proposal, and it is my 
conviction that the nation at large would soon be the 
richer, if not all at once in wealth of money, in the 
abiding wealth of social worth and fine gold of con- 
duct, with a diminished burden of poverty and an 
extinguished old age pauperism. 

A FEW General Notes upon Old Age Pension 
Schemes, regarded chiefly from the Actu- 
arial AND Financial Point of View. 

By T, E, Youngs B,A,^ Vice-President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, 

By the courteous invitation of the author of this 
pamphlet, I am permitted to submit a few general 
considerations — mainly from the actuarial and finan- 
cial point of view — upon the subject of Old Age 
Pension schemes. 
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The social question in this particular form has at 
different times engaged the attention of reformers 
under the stress of sympathy with the cheerless years 
which too frequently consummate, as though in irony, 
a toilsome and seemingly hopeless life; but in the 
present day the social and political atmosphere is 
absolutely thick with suggestions and projects in 
mutual competition. In this perplexity of conflict- 
ing counsels which distracts us, a wise and serious 
pause is the * one thing needful.' 

It is presumably the case that the fons et origo 
of this medley of social nostrums resides in the 
German Law of Insurance against Invalidity and 
Old Age, which came into operation in the early 
part of 1 891. That measure, however inadequately 
conceived, tends to impress the popular imagination 
by its massive proportions and national grasp. A 
pure speculation by its vastness and imposing reach 
is generally more effective on the public mind than 
a well-reasoned and (consequently) a more limited 
practical scheme. 

The grave danger now confronting us is the possi- 
bility of the social imagination overmastering the cau- 
tion of reason, and the primary need of exhaustive 
inquiry, and thus involving the nation, not merely 
in crudeness of social organizations, but — what is 
more important — entailing intolerable burdens upon 
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our posterity, whose fortunes we should rather hold 
in careful trust. We too often forget, in our radical 
reforms, that our imperfect information and fainter 
light should not be permitted to harass and confine 
the future with its necessarily wider experience, and 
presumably ampler ability to devise effective schemes 
of amelioration. Each age, according to its range 
of knowledge and capacity, must work out its own 
social salvation. 

We all feel keenly the discredit and danger of the 
position in which we stand in relation to the poor : 
the absolute need of alleviative measures and a Chris- 
tian rectification of our social system ; but at the 
same time the gravity of the situation should steady 
and control our judgment, and no measure should 
receive popular approval until it has been considered 
and weighed in detail, and is found not simply to 
involve an approximate solution of the problem — for 
no solution can be complete — but also to include 
essentially the development of the moral character 
both of those who help and of those who are aided. 

My mission, however, is restricted in the remarks I 
venture to suggest ; and I proceed to explain briefly 
some of the schemes now soliciting our acceptance, 
and to furnish some practical comments and sugges- 
tions. 

It is foreign to my purpose to describe these plans 
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in any detail : indeed, my object is simply to employ 
their main principles as the basis of the general 
considerations I desire to present, 

I deem the present position, however, to be so im- 
portant that I would again repeat that any scheme 
that may be proposed should satisfy the requirements 
of: 

i. Approximately meeting the necessities of the 
case. 

ii. Possessing facile and economical modes of appli- 
cation. 

iii. Entailing as little burden on posterity as is 
consistent with efficiency and with a proportionate 
benefit resulting to posterity from the operation of 
the scheme. It is a cheap method of social reform 
to gain the credit of devising a plan of amelioration, 
but leaving the larger share of the burden of its 
execution upon our successors. Any scheme must 
properly entail a burden — not of sympathy and 
advice only, but of adequate financial cost — upon the 
generation by which it is originated. 

iv. Aiding and developing constantly, by its exist- 
ence and execution, the moral characters of all 
involved in its administration, so that the financial 
and social gift, and the method of its presentation, 
may concurrently involve an elevating influence upon 
the mode of life. 
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V. Observing the fitness of the times and the exist- 
ing stage of social development of the people for the 
reception of the project, so that it may not prove to 
be an evolutionary anachronism. 

A dole of 5s. a week in old age is not the sole 
object: national reformers must, at the same time, 
rise above the pocket and physical comfort to the cul- 
tivation of heart and head. 

Hence we require, prior to the introduction of any 
plan: 

L A series of exhaustive and well-devised inquiries 
into the data and conditions of our problem — the data 
being statistical, financial^ and social. 

ii A sense of discrimination in the application of 
the scheme to the various classes of the community. 

iii. A wise, effective, and sagacious method of 
application. 

iv. A careful approximate estimate of the social 
and national results likely to be produced. 

Most of the schemes now presented to the public 
are, I fear, the offspring mainly of imagination, with- 
out any adequate or even meagre basis of facts, 
elicited by inquiry and examined by exhaustive 
thought. 

Hasty generalizations and inductions have invariably 
been the bane in philanthropy no less than in science. 
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The plans I proceed to consider do not comprise 
the whole that have been launched into public notice, 
but consist of a few only of the principal suggestions. 

I. 

The recent impetus given to the promulgation of 
these schemes has been furnished by the German 
Law, and a few indications, therefore, of its character 
and scope may be serviceable. 

Its main features consist of : 

i. Its compulsory character. 

ii. The grant of relief in Invalidity, or incapacity to 
work, and of a Pension after the attainment of age 70. 

iii. The concurrent contribution towards the 
financial burden of the scheme of the insured, his 
employer, and the State. 

iv. The collection of statistical data as an empirical 
basis of the scheme, which English plans generally 
pass by. 

V. The inclusion of the element of costs of adminis- 
tration, which most recent plans omit, to the serious 
inadequacy of their calculations and the absolute 
inability, therefore, of the formation of a judgment 
upon the total financial pressure they involve. 

vi. The exhaustively detailed character of the 
official mode of execution. 

vii. The weekly premiums range according to wage- 
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classes — of which there are four — from (at the outset) 
I id. to 3d., expected ultimately to increase respec- 
tively to aid. up to 7f d. — one half being chargeable to 
the labourer and the other half to the employer. 

viii. The annual allowances range, according to the 
class and term, from ;£"S 14s. S^d. to ;^20 iSs. 6d. for 
Invalidity, and from £l 6s. Sd. to £g i is. for Old Age. 

ix. The right is reserved to increase the premiums, 
should experience require this change. 

X. The refund, in the event of earlier death, of one- 
half the premiums paid. 

xi. The introduction of provisions for the grant of 
sick pay and pensions to labourers who fall into a 
condition demanding the relief immediately after the 
commencement of the Law, and without waiting until 
the expiry of the period during which contributions 
must ordinarily be paid according to the Act. 

xii. The State subvention to the scheme consists of 
a definite contribution to the payment of the amounts 
actually allowed in sickness and old age. 

I have fully examined this scheme in a pamphlet, 
entitled *The German Law of insurance against 
Invalidity and Old Age ; a History, Analysis, and 
Criticism,' so that I need not further indicate its 
radical deficiencies in respect of the inadequate data 
and arbitrary assumptions on which this national 
experiment is based. 
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II. 

A scheme was promulgated — by Mr. Chamberlain, 
I believe — but now abandoned, according to which 
the contributions paid by a workman up to a certain 
age towards a Pension provision should be based on 
2\ per cent, interest, while the State should guarantee 
their accumulation at the rate of $ per cent. 

1. Although the plan is cancelled, it is well to refer 
to it as a specimen of the crude suggestions so fre- 
quently published upon the subject, and to point out 
that, in consequence of the obviously greater effect of 
accumulation at compound interest as the duration of 
the period of accumulation increases, the scheme — 
which, if adopted, would have secured any credit it 
might have involved for its originator — would have 
thrown the larger portion of the financial cost upon 
posterity. 

ii. To take a general illustration : £\ accumulated 
at 2\ per cent, for 20 years will amount to about 
£\ I2S. 9d. ; at 5 per cent., to about £2 13s. ; while 
£\ accumulated for 40 years will, at 2\ per cent., 
amount to about £2 13s. 8d., and at 5 per cent, to 
about £j OS. 9d. Thus in 20 years the State excess 
of 5 per cent over 2\ per cent, would constitute about 
62 per cent, of the accumulation due to the natural 
augmentation of money at 2\ per cent, only ; while 
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at the end of 40 years, whose burden posterity would 
support, the State contribution of the additional 2J 
per cent, of interest would amount to 162 per cent, of 
the accumulation at 2} per cent, alone I 

III. 

Canon Blackley's scheme required, say, ;f 10, or 
thereabouts, to be provided by a labourer between the 
ages of 18 and 21, and this sum, accumulated at 3 per 
cent, would yield, it was affirmed, a Pension of 4s. a 
week after the attainment of age 70, and a sickness 
allowance meantime of 8s. a week. 

i. No adequate data appear to have been employed 
or sufficient statistical inquiries instituted. 

ii. I agree with the statement made in 1885 by Mr. 
W, Sutton, actuary to the Friendly Societies' Registry, 
that, tested either by the mortality experience of the 
* Manchester Unity,' or that of the * Ancient Order of 
Foresters,' and employing 3 per cent, the scheme would 
only provide the promised benefits for about fifty-two 
out of every hundred persons to whom the provision 
was offered, and this deficiency does not even include 
any allowance for costs of management. 

iii. Note also here and in connection with other 
schemes that one great object of these plans is 
presumably to aid in the cultivation of the habit of 
thrift We must evidently revise our definition of 
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* habit * if we are to assume that a kabit of life may 
be expected to be created within the period of a few 
years ! 

iv. Observe again the difficulty and immense cost 
involved in Identification. If a man pays premiums 
up to the date of the receipt of the benefit, his constant 
appearance in making these payments enables him 
to be known and identified when the pension becomes 
due. But if we lose sight of him, as we do in this and 
other systems, between the age of 2$ and 6$ — ^40 
years— looking also to the constant migrations of 
labour in that lengthy period, and the natural changes 
that occur in personal appearance — it is obvious that 
personation is thus rendered possible, and the cost of 
any efficient attempt to prevent it would be enormous 
as well as generally futile. 

V. Canon Blackley, however, sees that any scheme, 
to be successful, must be compulsory in character. 
My inquiries suggest that, however correct this 
assumption is in theory (and its practical expediency 
I admit), the English working population is not yet 
sufficiently advanced in national evolution for such a 
regulation. 

vi. We cannot anticipate by our schemes — except 
at the risk of grave loss and difficulty— the stage of 
civilization and social habit at which we have at the 
time arrived. 
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I am confident that the due enforcement and 
successful maintenance of such specific plans must be 
deferred until the people generally are more advanced 
in social aptitudes and feelings, and that to adopt 
them now would prove an anachronism of a serious 
kind. 

vii. The vital element of expenses of administration 
has been omitted from the calculations. No scheme 
can be properly considered until this serious item has 
been fully expressed and tested. 

Although this particular plan has fallen into abey- 
ance> I submit these observations which it suggests as 
they apply, and should be adopted as applying, to 
other projects now presented to the public. 

IV. 

The conjoint scheme of Mr. Chamberlain and Dr. 
Hunter has not yet been published, although indica- 
tions of its probable character and scope can be 
collected from the recent speeches of these gentlemen. 

It will assume the form, I infer, of each workman 
making a certain payment (say £$, for example) 
before the age of 25 ; the State is then expected to 
contribute a sum as an addition to this payment, say, 
of ;fiS to a payment of £s, and £^0 if the con- 
tributor's payment be £10. The accumulation of 
these combined funds is to provide a pension at the 
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age of 65. This weekly allowance will be Ss. if the 
original contribution of the pensioner amounted *to 
£$ ; and los. if at the outset the workman deposited 

The scheme is to be voluntary, at all events at its 
inception. 

The considerations above adduced apply to its 
criticism as far as its outlines are at present known. 
Judging from a speech by Dr. Hunter in October last, 
the scheme may possibly take the shape of the con- 
tributor paying £2^ prior to the attainment of age 25 ; 
the State is then to allot a subvention of ;^8, and the 
rate of interest involved appears to be 2 J per cent. 

Upon the preceding schemes also I now make the 
important remark that, besides the absence of sufficient 
data or inquiry, and the existence of the other diffi- 
culties I have specified, there arise the additional 
questions of : 

i. A fall in the rate of interest, and hence a 
diminution in the rate of accumulation. If this 
decline occur it will obviously take place in the 
later years of the contracts, where the effect of any 
reduction in the rate — operating, as it would do, upon 
a largely augmented fund — would be of the more 
serious consequence. If the accumulation is not 
adequate, it is evident that the promised pensions 
cannot be satisfied by the sole means of the accumu- 

8 
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lated fund; hence a most fertile source of discon- 
tent. 

ii. I am disposed to think that 2\ per cent, is the 
highest rate that can safely be relied upon, if we regard 
the duration of the periods involved. 

iii. No elasticity of modification or of development 
of any kind appears to have been provided, in con- 
sonance with the nature of the experience which the 
working of any scheme may disclose. 

iv. No provision appears to be included for those 
who attain 65 before the expiry of the 40 years ; this 
is a serious omission which the German Law attempted 
to satisfy by the insertion of * transitory provisions ' 
in its Act of Parliament 

V. A general rate of mortality — to include the 
dangerous occupation, e.g,^ of the miner, as well as the 
lighter mortality of the agricultural labourer — will 
require to be adopted, such as the combined experi- 
ence of English Friendly Societies, the Registrar- 
General's Tables, the English Life Table No. 3 of 
Dr. Farr, or a selected table specially prepared. But 
on this point I share the opinion of Mr. Sutton, that 
no adequate data for the probable expectation of 
survivance at present exist. 

vi. The question of refunds of contributions in the 
event of earlier death has not been sufficiently 
regarded. This is an element of vast importance^ 
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and if refunds are to be allowed the rates of contribu- 
tion must be considerably increased. 

vii. To show that the nation is not ripe for any 
special scheme of this character, I might mention 
that the Oddfellows and the Foresters (with a 
combined membership of upwards of 1,000,000 
persons) had a careful system of pensions prepared 
some years ago, and only three members availed them- 
selves of the provision! This no doubt is due in 
part to the heavy expenditure already entailed on the 
labourer for sickness allowances and funeral payments, 
which prevents any further encroachment upon his 
limited means. But the difficulty exists, and should 
be considered in connection with this subject. 

viii. In further remark upon this point, I would 
add, that we are assuming in the labourers — among 
whom habits of thrift are not at present generally 
formed — a virtue of foresight to which educated 
persons are still strangers. How many of the 
superior classes, superior in education and supposed 
regard to social obligations, exhibit their prudent 
solicitude for the future by the purchase of a deferred 
Annuity? 

ix. Moreover, the relation of any scheme to existing 
Friendly Societies and similar Institutions of Thrift 
must be seriously considered. With all their faults 
and deficiencies these Societies are great practical 

8—2 
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exhibitions of the value of united personal efforts in 
the development of prudence and self-respect unaided 
by State assistance. Not only thus unaided, but, 
in consequence of that condition, the more deeply 
productive in the social and brotherly discipline they 
have exercised upon the characters and aims of their 
members. If a payment be obtained from a labourer 
for pension purposes, will not the contributions to 
these Societies — through this deduction from his 
wages — decline for sickness benefits and funeral 
provision, and thus detrimentally affect the future 
fortunes of these bodies and their value in our 
industrial system as a potent social instrument of 
Thrift? While if the State should endeavour to 
secure the propagandist aid of such Societies, as its 
agents in a pension scheme, will they be likely to 
push a business which, for the reason specified, will 
tend to diminish the scope and efficiency of their own 
special functions and objects ? 

X. Any scheme, too, in order to be commended 
to the people, would demand a serious initial and 
continued outlay in the form of lecturers and ex- 
pounders to bring it personally and persistently to 
the intimate knowledge of the public — that intimate 
and constant presentation which shall operate as a 
persuasive motive to action. Ordinary methods of 
publication would be useless. * 
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xi. It has been sometimes suggested that em- 
ployers should be empowered to deduct the work- 
men's contributions from their wages. This course 
to my mind would, in a voluntary system, entirely 
fail, since it has been proved from the experience of 
our largest industrial office (which originally, from a 
supposed and reasonable sense of fitness, appointed 
employers as its agents) that the workmen will ab- 
solutely refuse to permit their employers to intrude 
into, and become cognisant of, their private concerns. 
And if a pension scheme should be made compulsory, 
friction and difficulty would similarly occur. 

xii. Thrift— an important object aimed at in these 
plans as part of the formation of character — is not a 
growth of compulsion^ but the spontaneous result of 
voluntary self-denial and social foresight, produced 
under the varied discipline of life and its difficulties, 
by a development of individual character. 

I might also point out that an objection has been 
suggested in the formation of a huge fund for this 
purpose. It is thought that such an accumulation 
might introduce difficulties occasionally into the 
money market, and might at times afford temptation 
to some Chancellor of the Exchequer to utilize the 
fund as an engine in any large financial scheme 
or readjustment, dependent upon the aid of vast 
resources, which he might wish to arrange. 
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A general conclusion at which I have arrived is 
that a specific and limited scheme, similar in principle 
to those I have mentioned, is not feasible in our 
present national stage. 

From a more recent statement, which has appeared 
immediately before proceeding to press, it would 
seem that this chameleon scheme has undergone 
another transformation, and in its latest form it is 
associated by the papers, I observe, with the name of 
Mr. Chamberlain alone. The versions, however, in 
the papers I have consulted, are somewhat discrepant, 
and I write therefore with reserve. But surely a plan 
is not commended to public approval by these succes- 
sive and abrupt changes, and produces the impression 
of crudeness and of instability of purpose. 

It would now seem that if the beneficiary should 
die before attaining the age of 6$ and should leave a 
widow with children, a small pension is to be paid to 
these survivors for a limited number of years ; in one 
version, the children's share terminates on reaching 
twelve years of age ; while if no wife or children 
be left, the ' nearest representatives * of the deceased 
obtain a refund of the contributions subscribed. In 
another version, these representatives secure the pen- 
sion to which the deceased himself would have become 
entitled. The State is to contribute largely to the 
Pension Fund ; and the subscriptions of the workmen 
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appear to be payable until the Pension is entered on, 
and amount to about 4|d. per week. 

The preceding criticisms are unaffected by these 
alterations, and indeed become emphasized. 

I am confident, looking to the want of existing and 
appropriate data, that the incorporation of the element 
of a Pension allowance to widow and children, is 
essentially of the nature of guess-work : and as we 
may practically assume that a * nearest representa- 
tive* will appear in every case, the total financial cost 
is absolutely increased. 

It may safely be affirmed that the scheme is 
doomed to failure. 



The suggestion of Mr. R. P. Hardy, the well- 
known actuary, possesses the character of complete- 
ness and simplicity. In this and the following plan 
we pass away from specific systems and enter upon 
projects of a tmiversal nature, where many of the 
objections involved in arrangements of a limited 
description are in consequence excluded. 

Mr. Hardy proposes that, without the imposition 
of any contribution on the part of the ultimate 
beneficiaries, every necessitous person should possess 
the right, whatever be his social position, to the receipt 
of a pension after the age of 65. 
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Mr. Hardy states that he has, purposely, at present, 
abstained from entering into details, such, e.g., as the 
amount of the Pension. 

This plan, it will be observed, avoids a grave 
difficulty I have pointed out, inasmuch as it includes 
within its scope all who attain the age of 6$ at any 
time. Its compass accordingly provides for those 
who have already reached 6$ or attain that age to- 
morrow. 

i. This plan takes note of the fact that the nation 
is not yet prepared for a voluntary or compulsory 
contribution towards this distant object ; but I con- 
ceive that its ultimate financial pressure has not yet 
been fully examined, and further 

ii. It involves the disadvantage of allowing the 
same benefit to the socially worthless, whose lives 
have been devoid of all excellencies of character and 
effort, and to the socially worthy, whose lives have 
been full of toilsome and honest work, though 
unhappily consummated, through misfortune and 
trouble, by a helpless old age. 

iii. But, what is of more consequence than the 
financial consideration, I also conceive that the 
suggestion does not take into sufficient account the 
possibilities of individual and social deterioration 
that in many cases may ensue from this absence of 
discrimination. Will it not tend, in the worthless. 
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to deepen the unworthy character, to prove a barrier 
to that improvement of character which the ordinary 
discipline of life and the natural results of selfishness 
and improvidence help to promote, and hence 
possibly to confer upon the promised blessing the 
aspect of a social disaster ? 

I keenly appreciate the humane intentions which 
underlie Mr. Hardy's proposal, and it is with respect, 
and in no spirit of futile criticism, that I venture to 
indicate these possible difficulties. 

VI. 

Mr. Charles Booth has issued the outlines of a 
scheme, which possesses the merit, shown in all his 
valuable statistical inquiries, of laborious and careful 
research. His specific investigations are at present 
limited to data derived from two London parishes, 
but he has indicated rightly the helpful way in first 
seeking to secure a valid statistical foundation of 
sufficient amplitude for any national plan. 

An inquiry prosecuted generally upon the lines 
he has laid down is a primal desideratum before any 
definite project should be announced for acceptance. 

Mr. Booth inclines to the view that any person 
attaining the age of 65 should be entitled, without 
a specific contribution, to a pension of Ss. a week 
for the remainder of his life. Adopting the recent 
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returns relating to the number of persons over 65 
years of age in England and Wales, he estimates 
that a universal pension list would attain to the 
dimensions of £17,000,000 per annum, which would, 
however, be relieved to the extent of ;C3,ooo,ooo a 
year arising from savings effected in such cases under 
the present Poor Law system. 

The preceding observations which I have ventured 
to submit equally apply as preliminary criticisms 
upon this suggestion. 

The Rev. W. Moore Ede has suggested that the 
aged poor, instead of being confined within the 
workhouse, should be allowed the option of living 
at home on a pension equal to the sum which is at 
present expended in their maintenance in the house. 

In mentioning these general remarks my object, I 
trust, will not be misinterpreted. I hope I shall not 
be deemed to be simply destructive— a comparatively 
easy and often worthless task — without any construc- 
tive desire and end. I do not specify difficulties for 
the purpose of showing that no helpful scheme is 
feasible. I feel as deeply as the several originators — 
to whom praise is due for their social labours — full 
sympathy with a movement of this character, and my 
object will be attained if I simply indicate the con- 
siderations which must be included in our survey 
before the nation commits itself to any course. 
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Difficulty after difficulty may — and, no doubt, with 
sympathetic thought and co-operation, will in time — 
be approximately surmounted, but we do not over- 
come them by excluding them from the range of our 
vision. 

I have myself no special scheme to propose, but, as 
far as my consideration has extended, I seem more 
and more clearly to perceive the remedy in some 
radical and Christian modification of the present 
Poor Law. 

In brief illustration of my view, I would submit — 

i. That a discrimination should be observed be- 
tween the worthless and reckless poor and the poor 
of a toiling and self-respecting character. The latter 
should be able to look forward after age 6$ to a 
reasonable and certain pension ; to the former should 
be applied the existing system of workhouse pro- 
cedure. This moral discrimination, again, would 
constitute a social reward and encouragement for a 
hard-working and meritorious life. 

li. The deserving poor, thus pensioned, should 
obtain their allowances — not during incarceration in 
the huge barracks of the workhouse, where all the 
social feelings and aspirations wither, and the char- 
acter is left undeveloped, but — at their own homes, 
so that the charities and natural relations of associated 
home-life may be preserved. And the procedure for 
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the payment of the pensions should be scrupulously 
devoid of existing ' charity ' regulations and circum- 
stances. I should endeavour, by the method of 
administration, to let the arrangement assume the 
humane form of a genuine social obligation between 
those who provide and those who receive, and thus 
bind all classes together into a firmer social and 
interdependent unity. The continued self-respect of 
the worthy poor would thus be happily confirmed. 

iii. No subscription would therefore be chargeable. 
I doubt whether such an exaction is possible at our 
present stage, and the condition of entitlement to a 
pension would be fitly expressed in the history of a 
careful and honourable life. 

iv. I am disposed, however, to consider that the 
whole nation, including the ultimate recipients, should 
be copartners in the creation and maintenance of such 
a fund ; and this requirement in the case of the poor 
might be expressed in some well-devised plan of 
indirect taxation of a moderate amount. The pro* 
ceeds of this tax should, as far as possible, be 
specifically appropriated as an *01d Age Pension 
Fund,' and be 'earmarked ' for that purpose. 

V. It might again be observed that no scheme 
should be accepted unless it essentially involves the 
cultivation of the national character, both in the 
givers and recipients, in a moral direction. 
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It may, in conclusion, be suggested : 

i. That the deferred age should be 65. An earlier 
age would forestall some valuable working years of 
life, and also entail a very considerable and needless 
increase of cost ; while the adoption of age 70 would 
be largely and practically useless. 

ii. That provision against sickness should be left to 
the existing Friendly Societies. 

iii. That no scheme should be favourably con- 
sidered which would adversely affect our present 
institutions of popular thrift, and their valuable 
mission and discipline as voluntary associations of 
the people for themselves. 

iv. That an allowance of a pension of Ss. a week 
does not appear likely to effect the intended purpose. 
A grant of 7s. seems more adequately to represent 
the probable necessities of the problem. Where, 
however, an old couple become pensioners, Ss. a week 
each would possibly be sufficient 

It is needless, finally, to state that the rightful 
foundation of any scheme must lie in a deeper sense 
of social obligation on the part of the more fortunate 
individuals towards their less fortunate brethren, and 
the cultivation of direct individual aid and sympathy 
between all the members of the community. 

T. E. YOUNG. 
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It may prove of interest to add a few illustrative 
calculations. 

I adopt for the occasion and for convenience — 
though I in no way admit at present that the data are 
relevant — Dr. Farr's Life Table No. 3, published in 
1864, and founded upon the records of two censuses 
and the registered deaths in England and Wales during 
seventeen years. I assume also the rate of 3 per cent, 
interest, and I allow a constant of 2s. 6d. per mem- 
ber for the costs of administration and investment 
during the intervening forty years, and after the 
pension has been entered on, an annual charge for 
management of is. per member. I adopt these items 
of expenses somewhat arbitrarily, since it would 
require a special investigation to assess them with 
reasonable approximation. 

On these bases, 

i. ;^io at age 25 will provide a pension of 2s. iijd, 
per week after 65. 

ii. A sum of £16 13s. 6d. at the same age will 
secure a pension of 5s. per week. 
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iii. These results do not involve any refund of con- 
tributions in the event of death occurring prior to the 
age of 65. 

If this element be incorporated, 

i. The ;^io will provide a pension of 2s. 6f d., with a 
refund of £s^ or one-half the total contribution, at 
death. 

ii. £19 7s. lod. will secure a pension of Ss. a week, 
with a similar return of £9 13s. iid. 

iii. ;£'io will purchase a pension of 2s. i|d., with a 
refund of the entire sum at death. 

iv. £21 3s. 3d. will provide a pension of 5s., with a 
return of the full ;^23 3s. 3d. at earlier death. 

I have made an approximate calculation on the 
basis of 2| per cent, interest, and I find that 

i. ;£'io, without refund, will secure a pension of 
about 2s. 4fd. 

ii. ;£'20 14s. 4d., without refund, will ensure a pension 
of Ss. 

iii. ;^io will provide a pension of about 2s. ojd., 
with an allowance at death of one-half of the 
contribution. 

IV. £24 OS. 2d., with a refund of a moiety, will 
purchase a pension of 5s. 

T. E. YOUNG. 

THE END. 
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